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For the Companion, ! 
THE DRUNKARD’S VOW. i 

It was the nightfall of a hot day in August. | 
Even the ever-moving leaves of the cottonwood | 
trees in Lindley woods hung motionless in the | 
sultry air. Of an exceptionally hot summer, | 
this day and night was the culmination, and | 
vivid flashes of lightning low down on the hori- | 
zou foretold a storm before morning. 

Mrs. Lyndsay came out of her house at the} 
edge of the woods, almost gasping for breath, ; 
and took her seat ona bench under one of the | 
large trees in the yard. 

“Come here, Ellis,’’ she called out. ‘The air 
is somewhat fresher here than in that bake-| 
room.”’ At her call a boy limped towards her,— 


a boy, about fourteen years old, with a pale, j 
sad face, which bore the signet of constant. suf- | 
fering. In his infancy Ellis Lyndsay had received | 
some injury to the spine, which was pronounced | 
incurable. His quick, bright mind, however, | 
seemed to gain strength from the defect of his | 
body, and no boy in the country round, of his | 
own age, was so far advanced in his studies. 

He was his mother’s only child, and she, not | 
a widow, but, alas! a thousand times worse than } 
a widow, —the brutally treated wife of the! 
drunkard, William Lyndsay. | somewhat unsteadily towards the gate. No | “but if I haven't, never do you nor he come in 

“It's pleasanter here,” she said, putting her matter how drunk he might be, William Lynd-| my sight again until I have no eyes to see you 
arm fondly around him. ‘How is the head-| say seldom staggered. The deadly liquor seemed come, and no hands to beat you away. I swear 
ache now?” , to lend him ferocious strength, until he dropped | it, and now get out.” | 

“Almost well. It’s so quiet and nice here, | down in the stupor which succeeded his de- | He hurled her with force against the door. | 
just you and I alone. Let ns stay until bed-| bauches. . ' She felt no bruise, nothing, though the blow was 
time, or’— A pause and a sigh. | He entered the house, throwing himself heav-| a heavy one. She only thought of getting to her 

His mother echoed the sigh. She understood | ily on a seat, and glared at the mother and son | boy lying under the window, motionless. By 
itto mean until the father came home. How/| with malignant, blood-shot eyes. | the light streaming from the window, she raised 
she shrunk, remembering the usual home-com- ‘‘Where’s my supper?’ he shouted, with an | his pale face and laid it on her bosom, and ex- 
ing, the rage excited by nothing, the obscene | oath. ‘Don’t you see me? Don’t you know | amined his injuries. The blood was dripping 
oaths, the blows, and the heavy stupor succeed- | I’m hungry? I s’pose you’ve been stuffin’ all| from the back of his head, but his heart beat, 
ing them! ' the evening, and don’t think I need food. Why and in a little time he stirred and opened his 

Sitting there with her son’s hand in hers, she ain’t supper on the table?” |eyes. She laid her hand on his mouth as he 
asked herself the question,—which many other; She did not reply, only hurriedly spread the | attempted to speak. 
drunkards’ wives have asked before her, —| table with what her poor larder held,—a loaf of; “Not a sound,”’ she whispered. 
whether it was right to bear this life longer, tied | bread, a pitcher of milk, a slice of bacon. She| much hurt to move?” 
toa madman whom the sacrifice of her life | and her son had not tasted meat for a week, that! ‘‘No,’’ in the same voice. “It was only my 
would never check in his downward course. | her tyrant might have it. He watched her! head. I was stunned, but I’m all right now.” 

Were her ears and soul to be tortured by his | fiercely, looking like a furious savage beast pre-} Through the storm and darkness, half leading, 
oaths and profanity, and her body lacerated by | paring for a spring on his victim. | half carrying her boy, Mrs. Lyndsay stole away 
his blows? Even granting she could bear this} When the supper was laid, Mrs. Lyndsay | to the house of a friendly neighbor. That night 
herself, was shé justified in exposing her help-| pointed to it, and took her seat in the corner. Mrs. Elliot and herself discussed and arranged 
less boy to the fury of his unreasoning anger, or| ‘‘Where’s your tongue?” he growled, as he| their plans, and before daylight the mother and 
the loathsome corruption of his words and ex- | seated himself at the table. ‘‘Am I a dog that | son were on their way to the nearest port, where 
ample? What could weigh against these evils? you make signs at me to show me my grub?” | they took passage for New Orleans, The money 
The law of Moses required a physical leper to go| “Was it necessary to speak?’’ she said, calm-| she had fortunately on her person enabled her to 
out from among his kind, all ties severed, and ly, “when you saw your supper was on the | get to Oregon without loss of time. 
the cry ““Unclean! unclean!” raised whenever a table?” Meanwhile Mrs. Elliot kept her own counsel. 
human being approached. Should this fouler| ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, my fine madam,” | The disappearance of Mrs. Lyndsay and her son, 
leprosy of drunkenness be chained to the clean with a mocking laugh. “I’m not fit company | the disorder and confusion in the room, and the 
moral life of a human being? | for your ladyship, Isuppose. ’Twould be a good | bloodstains outside the window, awakened the 

“Oh, mother,” said Ellis, after a long pause, | thing if that clapper of yours was dumb forever. | gravest suspicions in the minds of the neighbors. 
“isn’t this like heaven to be at peace, and all| What’s this nasty grub you’ve put here,—rusty | Lyndsay was arrested and lodged in jail on the 
calm and quiet around us? If it only could last!” bacon, smellin’ like carrion? Take it, you lazy 

“Perhaps it may, Ellis. I have made up my | slut!” throwing it in her face. And cursing, he | speak out. 

mind at last to take a step which may be con-' threw the pitcher at her head, following it by | ‘Do him good,’’ she said to herself,—‘‘the 
demned by many, but which satisfies my own | every plate on the table. “‘I’ll teach you and | brute! I'd let him lie in jail six months before 
conscience. You know that your grandfather, | that lazy whelp of yours to swallow the good | I’d open my mouth. 
in Oregon, is now living alone, since the death | things, and leave me the dirty scraps.” 
%f my brother. I wrote to him, not long since, He seized a chair and rushed towards the poor 
of our cruel life, and this evening I received an! woman, who cowered in the corner, seeing no 
answer, entreating us to come to him immedi-| way to escape. Ellis threw himself before his 
ately, and sending money for our expenses.”’ father. 

The boy clasped his hands, with a cry of de-| ‘Shame! shame, father!” he cried, with flash- 
light. . ing eyes. “How can you strike mother? No| 

“But will father ever consent? If he dreams | man would beat a weak woman. You shall not | 
you have a cent of money, he will get it, if he| touch her,” and he seized the uplifted arm. 
has to kill you for it. Oh, mother! mother! ’’— The man shook off the weak clasp, but the boy 
the poor boy’s sobs grew thick—‘“how can I bear | grovelling at his feet had grasped his legs and 
to see you struck, as you are so often, and beat-| impeded his progress. 
en like a dog? He will never let us go.” | “You miserable brat,” he roared, “I’ll teach 

“Hash, my dear.” She drew him to her | you to interfere with me!’’ and taking him up| planation was short, but po woman was more 
bosom. “He shall never know we think of go- | in his strong arms, he hurled him through the | honored in the community, and her simple as- 
ing. Some night very soon he will wake up and | open window. | sertion that Mrs. Lyndsay and son were safe, 
find us off. I have burned the letter and con- | 
cealed the money. But look, there he comes scream. The rain was now pouring outside, but | was sufficient to release the prisoner. 
now. Let us get in.” she thought she heard a moan. Her husband, 

A vivid flash of lightning showed the haggard seized her. 
face of a tall, powerful-looking man, striding 








THE DRUNKARD'S VOW. 


‘Are you too 





in time.”” 

It so happened she was only just in time. The 
distrusting the slow course of justice, determined 
that lynch law should be enforced on the mur, 
derer. By a mere chance, Mrs. Elliot heard 
that the jail had been broken into, and a body of 


tree in his own yard. 

It did not take her many minutes to reach 
there, but the rope was around his neck when 
she burst into the astonished tribunal. 








‘to him, and many were convinced of his guilt. 
; Many of his former boon companions refused to 


}eredit him for a dram, 
| able to pay for it, he was not allowed to lounge 
| around the bar-room, but was hustled out with 


, father had given him a medical education, and 


‘of the drunkard. 


| he’—he could not say father—‘“‘is certainly dying. 


' expecting them, and after the first warm greet- 


| face, and a few mumbling words. 


charge of murder, but still Mrs. Elliot did not 


It won’t be a hanging | 
matter, for I'll speak out in time, but only just | 


indignant people of the settlement, impatient, or | 


men were preparing to hang the prisoner toa; 


Her ex- , 


Mrs. Lyndsay sprang forward with a wild | though she refused to tell their place of refuge, | The N. Y. Tribune thus describes it: 


He escaped this terrible death, hardly knowing , all sorts of circumstances. 
| himself whether he had killed his son or not. | way and it will turn ont cnbe numbers for you 
“T hope I've killed him!’ he cried, hoarsely; Somchow, too, the name of murderer still clung as fast as you can tarnacrank. in another ar 


































































drink with him, and the grog-shops would not 
Even when he was 


scant ceremony. 

Years rolled by, and Mrs. Lyndsay and her son 
were happy in their Western home. Ellis had 
almost outgrown his physical difficulty, though 
still delicate. He had shown such a decided 
taste for the study of medicine, that his grand- 


we find him now a promising young physician 
with a growing practice, but still the most duti- 
ful and devoted of sons to his mother. When 
the grandfather died, the homestead fell to Mrs. 
Lyndsay, and the mother and son lived together. 

They made brief reference to their former life. 
Every month a sum of money was transmitted 
to Mrs. Elliot, who employed it for the support 
One evening, Dr. Lyndsay 
entered the room with a troubled look. 

“Here is a letter, mother, from Mrs. Elliot,’’ 
he said, laying it on her lap. ‘‘She tells me that 


He has been crippled all winter by intiammatory 
rheumatism, and she says not for love or money 
can she get a nurse for him.”’ 

“Well.” Mrs, Lyndsay’s face was very pale 
as she looked at her son. 

“You see it’s clearly my duty to go to him. 
He is my father, after all. He must not die 
alone and untended. How could I ever pray to 
God again, mother, if I neglected so plain a 
duty?” 

“You must go.’’ Her lips were dry and her 
voice husky. “But I will go with you. Ishould 
die if you left me, thinking that you were alone 
in that man’s power. Besides, if it’s your duty 
to go, it’s mine also.” 

In these days of railroads, the journey to 
Lindley woods was expeditious. Mrs. Elliot was 


ing, she said,— 

“Yes, he’s sinking as fastas he can. Will he 
know you? Why, didn’t I write you he was 
stone blind? He can’t see, and don’t know any- 
body. He cannot even use his arms, and has to 
be fed like a child.’”’ 

No, there was no fear of those dim eyes recog- 
nizing the wife and son standing beside him 
and ministering to his wants. A poor, shrivelled 
figure, all bent and warped, a drivelling, idiotic 


There is a deal said and written about the 
fierce anguish and terror of a drunkard’s death- 
bed. {[ have seen several, where liquor had 
burned out a man's brain and stomach, and I 
saw no remorse or dread. There was no longer 
capability for either. Burned out cinders with a 
little flicker of life in them, and that was all. 

Sometimes the wife and son heard him mum- 
ble his wife’s name, and a few hours before he 
died, a flash of intelligence passed through the 
ruined brain. 

“Ts that Martha’s voice?” heasked. ‘You see 
I said she shouldn’t come back till I had no eyes 
and no hands. Tell her they’re gone now, and 
she can come.”’ 

That was all. No penitent words or thoughts; 
no remorse for the past, or consciousness of sin. 
God had deserted the sinner, and he perished in 
his sins. 





AN ‘“‘ADDER.”’ 

| One of the inventions exhibited at the Centen- 
nial threatens to make the most intellectual of 
the three R’s—reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic—a 
mere mechanical matter of turning or twisting a 
screw. It is a calculating machine, a sort of 
“adder,” but not of the kind that stingeth. 


| “But it adds differences in gronps aud under 
Arrange it in one 
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rangement it will turn out logarithms as readily. 
Put on steam power and it will do the work that 
it is set to, without further attention. It fur- 
nishes its results stamped in a matrix ready for 
the stereotyper; no proof-reading is required. 

“To the non-mathematical visitor its perform- 
ances are utter mystery. Yet few machines are 
simpler. Take cubes, for instance, 1, 8, 27, 64, 
ete.; subtract them from each other, and the 
result is 7, 19, 37, 61, etc.; subtract these from 
each other, and the result is a set of numbers 
that only differ from each other by six. All 
that the machine does is to add these differ- 
ences, beginning with those of six each. 

“Yet in the endeavor to make a machine that 
would actually do this work, many distinguished 
mathematicians have failed,—among them the 
illustrious Englishman, Babbage. His machine 
is now lying idle and useless at the Kensington 
Museum. The American ‘difference engine’ is 
pronounced by our experts perfectly successful.”’ 


pose NGieemnerveneranme 
For the Companion. 
BUTTONS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Four young ladies, Kate, Mary, Minnie and 
Della, sat within a bay-window one summer af- 
ternoon; or, more strictly speaking, within that 
semicircular space enclosed by a bay-window. 

Della was working the motto, ‘God Bless our 
Home,” into a piece of perforated card, which, 
when finished, was to be framed and placed 
over the parlor door. She said it was a little 
birthday present for her mother. 

Fair-haired Minnie was leaning idly on the 
window-sill, gazing into the street, and at inter- 
vals reporting what she saw there. Mary still 
held in her hand the volume from which she had 
been reading aloud for the general benefit, and 
Kate was covering buttons; not fancy buttons, 
embroidered with silk, for some favorite dress, 
but plain cloth buttons for men’s clothing. 

“Now Kate,” said Mary, who had been atten- 
tively regarding her for some moments, “it 
would relieve ny mind if you’d tell us what you 
do it for.” 

“Do what?” 

“TIncessantly cover buttons!”’ 

“Tthought you knew,’’ said Kate, in a sur- 
prised tone. “I do it for money.” 

“Certainly, I knew that, but’’—hesitating. 

“But what do I want of money?” said Kate, 
siuiling. 

“By no means; 
Mary. 

“Only too well,’’ ejaculated Minnie, fervently, 
for once turning her back to the window, forget- 
ting to report the coal-heaver’s cart just passing. 

“The purport of my question was—you won't 
be vexed?” said Mary. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Not what you, or any being in a civilized 
community wants of money, but why you, the 
daughter of a prosperous lawyer, should do any- 
thing so below caste as to earn it, there!” 

“Well, I'll tell you. It is true my father isa 
prosperous lawyer, but he has also six daugh- 
ters to clothe and educate, and two sons to send 
through college. The consequence is that I want 
a great many things I can’t have unless I earn 
the money for them. Do you remember the 
seal-skin set I wore last winter?” 

“Yes, you were the envy of half the girls in 
town,’”’ said Kate.”’ 

“And the detestation of the rest, because they 
couldn't have some,”’ said Minnie. 

“Those were my own purchase, so if you cov- 
ered buttons, you could be envied and detested 
too,’’ said Kate, complacently; ‘‘and do you re- 
member my cross and necklace of onyx and 
pearls?" 

“Don’t I!” cried Minnie. ‘There was poor I 
at. Mrs. Eades’ sociable, puffed with pride be- 
cause | wore a jet cross on a velvet ribbon, when 


we all understand that,’’ said 


in came you with your onyx and pearls. Didn’t 
[ wish it would choke you?” 
“I dare say,’’ said Kate, laughing. ‘Well, 


that I bought myself.’ 

“And the Christmas turkey you gave Mrs. 
Rhoades, and the pretty hats and frocks with 
which you fitted out the Blivins children for 
Sunday school—where did they come from? 
asked Bella. ‘You see I know all about it.” 

“Spare my blushes,” laughed Kate. 

“Not I,’ said Belle. “I kept still till I saw 
you were too modest to be your own trumpeter, 
and then [ thought I would take the office my- 
self.” . 

“I admit that money is independence. You 
have proved your case so far,”’ said Mary, “but 
if you must earn money,—Oh, how I hate the 
expression as applied to womankind,—why but- 
tons?” 

“Why not get it in some one of the ways ree- 


o 





ognizable in polite society, you mean to ask?” | 
said Kate. 

“Yes.” | 

“So I might if I were literary like you, or an, 
artist like Belle,” — 

“Or a universal genius like me,”’ said Minnie. 

Kate nodded, and went on. “But, being nei- 
ther one nor the other, you see Iam just shut 
up to—buttons.” 

“But how in the world came you ever to think | 
of buttons?” } 

“Oh, it came about naturally enough. My | 
grandmother was left a widow with a family of 
children on her hands, and covered buttons for | 
a firm in New York asa means of support. She | 
taught me, and I have found a little money of | 
my own so very convenient that I have never 
been inclined to relinquish the employment, 
even though some of my friends be greatly 
scandalized thereby.”’ 

“*Then let the rich deride, the proud dis- 
dain,’ ’’ quoted Mary. 

‘From button-making I will ne’er refrain,” 
added Minnie. ‘There, that’s the first line of 
poetry I ever made, and probably the last. Val- 
ue it accordingly. Well, it grieves me to bid 
adieu to this charming circle, but I have an en- 
gagement at five, and it’s half-past now.” 

‘**And as I have finished my last button, I will | 
go with you,”’ said Kate. 

Searcely were the two out of hearing, when | 
Mary remarked, “Kate is an oddity, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, in the sense of being different from 
ordinary young ladies, but I know of no one for 
whom I have a greater admiration.’ 

In less than six months from the date of the 
foregoing conversation, Kate was married to 
Miles Thorne, a young man with good character, 
good prospects, and no capital. A very common 
case. His salary as clerk in a wholesale dry- 
goods establishment was quite sufficient to jus- 
tify him in undertaking the expenses of a family. 
But man proposes, God disposes. 

The second year after his marriage, young 
Mr. Thorne was sent to Tennessee on business 
for his firm. It was an important trust, and 
showed that he had the confidence of his em- 
ployers, so that he accepted it with eagerness. 

His first letter to his wife was buoyant with 
hope, and full of the enthusiasm excited by new 
scenes; the next was very short, and began, 
“Down with malaria.” 

It was four weeks before he returned home 
again,—a shadow of what he had been when he 
left. His wife turned away to hide the tears she 
could not keep back, but he saw them and said,— 

‘Never mind, Kate; now I’ve got home, I shall 
be all right again. Oh, it is good to breathe my 
native air once more.” 

The next morning he was unable to rise from 
his bed, and the next, and the next. Autumn 
wore away, and the snows of winter came, and 
he was stilla prisoner. The climax of his mis- 
fortune was reached when at length his employ- 
ers, who had hoped to keep his place open for 
him till he should regain his health, found them- 
selves obliged to find a substitute. 

Then Kate covered buttons more devotedly 
than ever, not now for the adornment of her per- 
son, or even for charity, but to prevent the neces- 
sity of going in debt for the means of daily sub- 
sistence. 

“That must be terribly tiresome,’’ said her 
husband one day. He had been watching her 
for some moments while she thought him sleep- 
ing. 

‘“Tiresome? 
learned it.’? 

“But I can’t bear to think that my wife should 
work to support me,”’ said he, impatiently. 

“Oh, well, you will be able to work yourself 
soon, — you are certainly improving, — and 
then’’— 

“And then what on earth am I to do?’’ inter- 
rupted he. 

“I don’t know what, but no doubt something 
will turn up.” 

“So Mr. Micawber thought,” said Mr: Thorne, 
and closed his eyes wearily. 

He did not speak again for half an hour, and 
then he exclaimed, suddenly, “I really believe 
something might be made of it.’’ 

“What is it, Miles? You've been dreaming,”’ 
said Kate. 

“A waking dream,’’ said he, “‘and a very mat- 
ter-of-fact one. Those buttons,—if you can do 
so much single-handed, why could not a dozen 
women do more? And of course there must al- 
ways be a market for them. Kate, I have a 
scheme. As soon as I am able, I will set up the 
manufacture and sale of buttons.” 

The very hope of success inspired him with 
new strength. Every day was now a step 
towards health; and when the mild days of | 
spring came, he was well enough to carry his | 
scheme into effect. 


Oh, no. I’m so thankful I ever 





| * 
; most sanguine hopes. 


| factured them quite as well as the originals, but 


~s 


| two were skilfall: 


Suffice it to say that he succeeded beyond his 
Nor was this the end. 
Having been shown some buttons made by ma- 
chinery, he took the hint, and not only manu- 


invented an improvement, which he got patent- 
ed. And thus it was that Miles Thorne became 
one of the prosperous men of his State. 

When, a few years later, Mr. and Mrs. Thorne 
|moved into their new house, Mary, Belle and 
Minnie came to look at it. 

‘Nothing could be more tasteful throughout,”’ 
said Belle. 

“It’s perfectly elegant,’’ said Minnie. 

“And you are a fortunate woman,”’ said Mary. 

“It’s all owing to buttons,” said Kate, laugh- 
ng. 


$+ 
For the Companion. 
TOM TACKLE’S GUEST. 
By Alma. 

Tom Tackle was a poor boy. His father lived 
in the country, where by turns he was carpenter 
and farmer. Tom was a sociable sort of a fel- 
low. Although he lived in a one-story house, 
yet the boys about, who prided themselves a good 
deal upon name and ancestry, condescended, as 
they thought, to be companionable with Tom, 
and invited him to their houses, where, to be 
sure, his patched trousers were commented on, 
but he was seldom given the cold shoulder. 

Poor Tom sometimes meditated upon these 
things in his father’s little shop, where he had 
played with the shavings ever since he could re- 
member. 

“TI wish I could give a party,’’ he said again 
and again; “‘but then, it’s no use. I never can. 
Oh, what’s the good of being poor?” 

“And what’s the good of fretting over it?’ 
said a voice; and, looking up, Tom saw a droll 
little face, all nose and whiskers, while two 
brilliant eyes regarded him, a merry twinkle in 
each. Further observation revealed a small, 
stooping body, but indifferently clothed, a cane, 
and a strap that, slung over the shoulder, seemed 
to support a large portfolio, much the worse for 
wear. 

“T have been trying to find a stopping-place 
for a day or two,”’ said the singular figure, “but 
the people round here seem to be afraid of me, 
and I can’t get board or lodging for love or mon- 
ey. Not that I’ve got a surplus of the latter 
commodity, but I would give something fora 
crust of bread and a cup of cold water.”’ 

‘““My mother never turns anybody away,” said 
Tom. 

‘*My blessing on your mother then. I wonder 
if she would let me sit in the shadow of her 
rooftree and bite a morsel like a man and a 
Christian. Ihave enough of myself and solitude, 
misery knows.” 

Tom’s mother said yes, as she always did, and 
the queer, almost crooked little traveller, was 
welcome to the large kitchen, where he ate, and 
talked, and laughed, and kept the rest laughing 
at his droll speeches. He was promised that a 
mattress should be laid for him in the carpenter 
shop, and that sufficed him. In the afternoon, 
Tom and his new companion took a long walk. 

“That’s a fine melon-patch,”’ said the former. 

“It’s my father’s,’’ responded Tom. “There 
never was such a yield, and they are fully ripe.”’ 

“What will you do with them?” 

‘Sell some, eat some, and the rest must rot.’ 

“Why don’t you give a melon-party?” 

“A what?” said Tom. 

“A melon-party. Invite your friends, and if 
you want to give them a pretty surprise, leave 
the arrangements to me. In three nights more 
there will be a bright moon. Then is your time. 
Get out your invitations, and go ahead.” 

“But the cost!’’ exclaimed Tom. 

“Will be nothing, or next to it.’’ 

“But our‘ten-footer!”’ 

“The melon-party must be given out doors. 
Go on with your invitations, and I'll guarantee 
you a good time.” 

Tom was delighted. Tom invited everybody. 
Tom’s mother was in distress about plates, cups, 
glass, and other things, but the little old man 
laughed at everything. 

He and Tom’s father planed a long table out 
of white boards, that the carpenter happened to 
have, of the requisite length. Then Tom and 
the little branches of the family were dispatched 
for loads of moss, ferns, and oak-leaves. Pres- 
ently the long table looked lovely in a border of 
moss,fflowers and leaves, while at equal distanc- 
es, lovely bouquets, arranged by the skilful fin- 
gers of the stranger, were disposed. 

“Now, Tom, bring on your watermelons,” 
was the next order. ‘Get a cart-load,—get as 
many as you can.”’ 

The melons came, great and small, according 
to directions. Ina trice, the ends of a dozen or 
cut off, and scooped and or- 


namented, they made not only useful but elegant 
dishes. 

What that old man did not manipulate out of 
watermelons cannot be told. Of the little ones 
he fashioned drinking-cups. One enormous one 
was speedily transformed into a mammoth pitch. 


er, after being duly and carefully scooped out. 
A handle was made of flexible wood, 2 nose 
manufactured, and nothing could be moye 
unique, 

Then came the cutting of the melons. Toy 


looked on like one fascinated while, as the mel. 
ons came in sunder, all sorts of ornaments made 
their appearance. Castles, pyramids, Creek 
blocks, points, circles,—it was almost like magic 
and the table presented a picture, the like of 
which was never seen before in that village. 

So the boys and girls and older guest: . 
bled. The night was clear and beautiful, With 
a soft air singing in the tops of the branches, 
while a full and brilliant moon made it almost 
as light, and a thousand times more lovely than 
day, with its red glare. A cry of astonishment 
rose from all sides as the wondering guests 
looked on the enchanting scene. 

‘How was it done? I never knew such things 
could be made,” said one and another. 

It happened there was a new-comer among 
them, and as our queer little man came from his 
domicile in the carpenter shop, where he had 
been enjoying the astonishment of the people, 
his name was called in accents of wonder and 
surprise. The man who had been given enter- 
tainment by the poorest inhabitant of the valley, 
whom some had feared, from his personal ap 
pearance, and some had despised, proved to bea 
celebrated and eccentric German artist of great 
reputation, whom eminent men had thought it 
an honor to entertain. 

Well, the secret was all out now. No common 
hand could have made so many wonders, so 
much beauty out of such material, and ther 
was no little surprise as the good folks learned 
who they had slighted. As for Tom, to whom 
the stranger had taken a great fancy, this new 
friend proved a friend indeed. 








+r 
GATHERING SHELLS ON SUNDAY, 


An old Scotch tailor, writing of the Sabbath, 
says, ‘The thocht o’ it has gilded the lang hows 
o’ labor, and made even the button-needle seem 
light. Should the time come that should blot 
that precious day out o’ time’s calendar, what 
will life be to the working man but ae lang un 
broken week o’ weariness and toil?’ 

The day was made more sacred to him by the 


death. One “superfine summer Sabbath mom- 
ing,’”’ the tailor and a “‘ ’prentice laddie,”’ instead 
of attending church, were gathering shells ona 
sand-bank that stretched for miles into the sea. 
They wandered on, filling their pockets with 
bonnie shells, when suddenly — but the tailor 
may tell the stcry in his own broad Scotch. 

“ ‘Maister,’ says the laddie to me, as I was 
pouching a shell of mair than ordinary bricht- 
ness, ‘we maun turn, for the tide is comin’ in 
dreedfu’ fast.’ 

“I did turn, and between us and the land 
boiled a mile and mair of roaring white surf, 4 
heavy tide, checked on one side by a rocks 
ledge, and on the ither by a gully, leading into 
a lock, was dashing up on one side o’ the bank, 
and like twa mighty rivers rushing in contrary 
directions, was meetin’ and minglin’ amid surge 
and foam. The low end o’ the bank lay nearest 
to the shore, and was, of course, flooded. 

“T felt a shock as if struck by ten thoosaul 
torpedoes, accompanied by a stinging sensatiov, 
as if a needle had been stuck into every port 
and the sweat, cold as sleet-drops, fell heavy and 
fast. 

“The sea-birds (how I envied them!), as they 
rose frae the wet sand, put me in mind o' 
soul's flicht; and the booming o’ the sea sounded 
like the voice o’ fast-coming eternity. 

“My puir laddie, in his despair, had throw! 
himsel’ at my feet, and was howlin’ like a fright 
ened dog. 

“What sound is that I hear coming frae be 
hint yon rock? The rattle o’ oars on the thow' 
pins. 

“I grupped the laddie by the back o’ the neck, 
and cried out, ‘Sandy, lad, there is hope yet!’ 

“These were the first words I had the pow 
to utter. A four-oared boat shot around tle 
seaward corner o’ the rock, pulled by four har 
Highlanders, but they had a lang pull befor 
they could reach us, and a fearfu’ tide to stem. 

“We shouted; they heard, they saw, they ™ 
plied to us, till the hills rang again. 

“They pulled like desperation, and reached " 
just as the fourth briest button o’ my guid gm 
coat was disappearing under the blue waters. 

“Since that memorable event I hae neve 








fact that on it he was saved from a terrible, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





gathered shells on the Sabbath day, no, nor yit 
onany other day. I learned a lesson that day 
which I have not forgotten, and never shall. 

“Since that eventful Sabbath, the first day of 
the week has been to me the ‘pearl of days,’ and 
Ihave lost nothing by my constant practice of 
spending no portion of it either in worldly em- 
ployments or recreations. 

“Sweet day of sacred rest! harbinger of heay- 
en! I will again say that, but for thee, life 
would, to the workingman, be but ae lang, un- 
proken week o’ weariness and toil.’’ 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE MASTER’S MASTER. 


Inall the leading countries, military schools are 
established by government, where young men learn 
martial science and the art and practice of arms, on 
the old and sadly necessary principle, “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” 

With partially the same end in view, private mil- 
itary schools are found in many large cities, and 
these academies or gymnasia sometimes become very 
popular. In ono of these a Col. Lamille was the 
principal. Te was an ex-oflicer of the army of Na- 
poleon III., and many sons of rich men went to him 
for instruction, 

In two or three years, however, it began to be evi- 
dent that instead of maintaining the cool head that 
isessential to a successful drill-master,—especially 
in the “foil” practice,—Col. Lamille was injuring 
his temper and ruining his capacity by habits of in- 
temperance, One of the consequences of this habit 
will be seen in the following story. 

At an early hour one autumn morning, there 
stood in the centre of the polished wooden floor of 
the front hall of this gymnasium, a lad of seventeen 
years of age, who, with his hands clasped behind his 
back, appeared to be viewing the place with special 
satisfaction. 

This lad was Ramon Carrillo, assistant to Col. 
Lamille. He was a Spaniard by birth, and a fine 
specimen of boyish grace and beauty. His figure 
was slight, but his frame was covered with muscle 
from head to foot, and every movement of his body 
showed him to be an athlete of unusual activity and 
power. 

His skin was dark, his hair black and wavy, and 
his eyes marvellous for their depth and brightness, 
He carried his head high and his shoulders back, 
and with his wonderful lithe grace and poise of 
limb, he looked a prince among gymnasts. 

Ramon had just been putting the hall to rights, 
and his evident pleasure was the result of his work. 


He had restored all mislaid things to their places, | 


swept, dusted, and watered the floor, and had opened 
the long windows which let in the cool air from the 
streets and court yards without. 

The walls of the apartment were very high, and 
allalong their length and breadth hung curiously ar- 
ranged groups and rows of arms. Atthe bottom, 
near the floor, were lines of glistening muskets, for 
the use of the pupils in drill. Above these hung 
two l:inds of bayonets, ranged crosswise. Higher 
up were racks of slender fencing-foils, basket-hilted 
broad-swords, and iron-wire masks; and near these 
hung waistcoats of leather, padded with cotton, and 
a great many wadded gloves and sleeves, contriv- 
ances for guarding against accidents in practice. 

All the metal work of this array of implements 
was brightly burnished, us if new from the finisher’s 
hand, and the whole effect, and every detail of the 
arrangement, would have charmed the eye of the 
nicest connoiseur. There was not atrace of disor- 
der or untidiness anywhere. 

This was the result of Ramon’s early labors, and 
hehad aright to look upon it with some compla- 
cency. But his gazing was suddenly interrupted. 

The wheels of a carriage stopped at the door, and 
before the lad had fairly time to expect a visitor, a 
young man, elegantly dressed, entered the chamber, 

“Where is Lamille?”? asked he, hastily, and with 
the air of one familiar with the place. 

“He has not come from breakfast, sir.” 

“How’s that? He’s usually here at this hour.” 

“They had a trial at foils last night—and—and 
there was some trouble,” said Ramon, evidently 
Wishing to evade further explanation. 

“Ah, and the master was beaten by his pupil, I 
hear,” said the other, with an exultant laugh.” 

Ramon, who did not wish to disparage his master, 
hesitated to reply, though a slight smile involunta- 
tily crossed his face. “You must not forget that 
Mr. Percell is ene of the best foil-players in the 
State,” he said, presently. 

“One of the best.” 

“Yes, sir. You understand that Lalways except 
yourself,” snid Ramon, bowing. “I consider you 
the best next to M. Lamille,” and the boy rested his 
‘yes with something of admiration upon the fine 
figure of young Rodman. 

That gentleman seemed pleased, and replied with 
acompliment to young Ramon himself. 

“If that is true,” said he, “let me say, too, that I 

Considered you one of my most skilful antagonists 
When I used to come here, Yon havea springy and 
flexible wrist, Ramon, and a remarkably cool tem- 
Pet, and have finer material in you for a master at 
*xercise than any young fellow that I know.” 

This was not said ina patronizing way, but very 
fallantly and generonsly. 

ae lad did not reply, but a slight color arose to 
8 cheeks, 

“T hear they are going to have another tria] of 
‘ill to-night, Is that trne?” 


“Yes, sir,’ replied the other, with some hesitation. 
“Good! I have no engagement until eleven.” 
“Do you think of coming, sir?” 

“Yes; I shall drop in at about ten.” 

Ramon looked at the toe of his boot in silence. 
The young man looked at him for 2 moment, and 
then said, with another of his free laughs,— 

“You don’t seem to like the idea?” 

“You know what happened last Novembr,” was 
the reply. 

“That quarrel between Lamille and me? 
course I remember it. 
long ago.” 

“No, no, Mr. Rodman. M. Lamille is, as you 
know, very sensitive, and he never forgets an affair 
of that sort. You proved, in spite of him, thata 
captain in his regiment in France had often beaten 
him in foil-play, and from that time he has not liked 
you, though he laughs and chats with you as he does 
with every one else. He knows, too, that you are 
his only rival in his own art, and he cannot forgive 
you for that.’ 

“Well, well, that may be,’’ said the other, “but I 
don’t feel like allowing Percell to have all the hon- 
ors. I’m a little vain, you see!” 

“But you surely will not match yourself with La- 
mille to-night!’’ cried the boy, in real earnestness. 

“Certainly. What else should I come here for?” 

“Sir, allow me to say that to-night M. Lamille will 
drink before he takes up his foil. Last night, he 
drank nothing; and lately when he makes any little 
failure in skill or strength, he always seeks to re- 
deem himself with the fire of brandy. You know 
what he is when that false strength isin him; you 
know what he is when he is partly intoxicated, He 
is perfectly reckless of consequences, and forgets 
that he is a teacher of arms, and becomes a fighter. 
It is not safe for any one to exercise with him when 
that mood is on.” 

“Any one?” asked the other, quietly, curling his 
moustache upon his forefinger. 

“Not even you, sir!” 

“Not even me, hey? Well, we shall see about 
that,—we shall see! Say to Monsicur Lamille when 
he comes, that I shall be present this evening. 
Good-day.” 

Rodman turned towards the door. 
olute, looked after him. 
knob. 

“Mr. Rodman!” 

Rodman looked around. “Well, what is it?” 

The lad was confused for a moment, but finally 
said, **Let me urge you not to excite yourself, sir, 
to-night. Do not—I mean—you remember that 
brandy”— 

“What! Look here, my young friend, this sounds 
like impertinence.” 


Yes, of 
But that has blown over 


Ramon, irres- 
He had his hand on the 





“But think of the danger.” 

“Danger! danger! Go back to your mops and 
brushes, and don’t offer advice where it is not want- 
ed. Youtake toomuch upon yourself, and if you 
were not a good fellow, I should show you in a less 
pleasant way that you are impudent.” 

With a show of indignation the young man went 
out, slamming the door behind him, leaving Ra- 
mon in a frame of mind anything but enviable. 
The prospect of what the evening might bring wor- 
ried him exceedingly. He knew that Rodman, as 
well as Lamille, sometimes took brandy to “brace 
himself” before exercising at the gymnasium. 

That day M. Lamille practised a great deal, and 
said very little. Ramon saw a fierce determination 
in his small, bright eyes, and his anxieties increased. 

The boy himself was completely subordinate to 
his master. The Frenchman, notwithstanding his 
kindness of heart, was impetuous and hasty; and 
though he valued and almost loved the lad, he 
would brook no familiarity of interference from 
him. He looked upon him with secret admiration, 
and often tried his skill with him, yet a word of 
praise rarely escaped his lips, and Ramon felt that 
there was an impassable barrier of reserve between 
them. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the gas jets were 
all alight, and two chandeliers were in full glow. 
Some twenty young men, clad mostly in light un- 
dershirts, pantaloons and slippers, were going 
through their instruction under M. Lamille and Ra- 
mon. Some were practising the infantry drill, with 
muskets and bayonets, and others were busy at 
sword-exercise. The clash and rattle of the arms, 
the tramping and scuffling of feet, and the sound of 
the spectators’ voices, made the scene a noisy and 
lively one. 

Now and then a partial lull would follow the en- 
trance of some one of the more famous gymnasts, and 
frequently the attention of all would be attracted to 
some unusually exciting trial of skill. 

At half-past nine the instruction came to an end. 
The rest was exhibition. 

M. Lamille’s “assaults at arms” (as he called 
them), were always fully attended. And now, when 
the signal was given for tho close of aclass drill,a 
murmur of expectation ran throngh the hall. The 
evolutions and mock contests began, and the com- 
pany eagerly looked on while the more proficient 
pupils displayed their feats of dexterity and science. 
It was a brilliant parlor picture of the game of war, 
and one that we wish was never exhibited. 

All passed off smoothly until ten o’clock. Ramon 
was restlessly watching the door. Monsieur Lamille 
was all courtesy, and to appearance, wonderfully 





self-controlled. Ramon only detected tho fierce im- 
| patience that burned underneath his cool exterior. 
The first engagement was with Mr. Percell, one af 
those who had nearly defeated him on the previous 
evening, His victory was easy, The young man, 
| carried away by the memory of his last night's 


prowess, became over-bold, and M, Lamille’s victory 
was easily won. 

This success pleased the master greatly, and 
aroused his ardor. He had defeated with his foil 
three others, in quick succession, who desired to 
test their skill with him, and he was just finish- 
ing his contest with the last when Rodman came in. 

A loud welcome greeted the well-known and well- 
liked young fellow, and he was soon surrounded by 
many of his friends. 

M. Lamille came forward, too. Ramon watched 
their greeting. It was, to all appearances, friendly. 
They shook hands, smiled most amiably, and ex- 
changed compliments. 

Every one there seemed to know what was to oc- 
eur. Rodman hada wide reputation, and a match 
between him and Col. Lamille would be something 
brilliant. It would be Greek meeting Greek. Im- 
patient for the excitement, the company insisted 
that the two expcrts should try the foils together— 
just once. By this time there were nearly a hun- 
dred spectators in the gymnasium, all gentlemen in 
appearance and manners, 

Lamille and Rodman bowed to each other, and 
separated a few minutes to prepare for their en- 
counter. Then they returned, took their places on 
the floor, and saluted, 

The weapons they had were neither sharp nor 
dangerous. At their tips were small buttons of 
iron, which would prevent the steel from penetrat- 
ing the flesh, and the blades were square, having no 
edge, Upon the right hand of each competitor was 
a thick wadded glove, with a long sleeve, which ef- 
fectually protected their knuckles and wrists from 
any chance blow. 

They advanced a step, and crossed their foils, 
Ramon watched every movement with eagerness. 
With a coat thrown loosely over his shoulders, he 
stood where he could see the faces of both the men, 
and discover when danger began. He knew that 
M. Lamille had taken large potions of brandy, and 
the signs in the face of Rodman betokened that he 
too was excited by drink. 

For ten minutes neither of the men showed a sin- 
gle advantage. The spectators were delighted. 
After a breathing spell, they again “engaged.” 

It became clear immediately that a change had 
taken place. The contestants were aroused, Their 
eyes gathered fire, and their movements were as 
quick as lightning. The people began to look at 
each other. All could see now that the players 
were getting seriously in earnest. They moved 
hither and thither over the floor, now advancing, 
now retreating; both stepping heavily and breathing 
hard, Their zeal increased to fury. 

“Stop! stop!’ cried several voices. 

All at once M. Lamille delivered upon Rodman’s 
cheek a short, sharp blow, that drew blood. <A cry 
arose to every man’s mouth. Rodman sprang fierce- 
ly upon his antagonist. But the other responded 
with equal fierceness. The hate that makes the 
murderer, flushed both their faces,—and drink was 
doing its work. The men were fighting an actual 
battle! 

The excited crowd shouted, “Hold on, Rodman!” 
“Drop your point, Lamille!’ “You'll do mischief, 
both of you! Stop!” 

But they might as well have commanded tho wind, 
Lamille caught a wound on the temple, and this 
fired him with new rage. He drove at Rodman with 
maniac strength, and forced him to give back ex- 
hausted. 

All this passed so quickly that no one as yet could 
actively interfere. But the crisis had come. La- 
mille, insane with passion, was crowding Rodman 
into a corner, where in a moment he would be help- 
less, when there was a rush, and Col. Lamille hada 
new antagonist.” 

Just as Rodman, pale and gasping, was making 
his last struggle against the enormous weight of his 
enemy’s arm, another foil was suddenly thrust in, 
and received a cutting blow, aimed at the head of 
the weaker man. 

“Ramon! Ramon!” rang out fifty voices. It was 
he, in full combat with his mad master. At this in- 
terference, Lamille, with a face full of horrible 
purpose, gathered all his strength, and turned upon 
the boy as if he would annihilate him. But Ramon, 
stepping back, parried his thrusts, and kept him at 
bay. He was fresh and cool, self-possessed and res- 
olute. He knew his advantage, and could use it. 
He was sober; his master was not. And as Lamille, 
in his rage, struck wilder and wilder, by a sudden 
adroit movement Ramon whipped his foil out of his 
hand, and sent it flying towards the ceiling. 

Disarmed!—and by his pupil and servant! Tho 
disgrace was crushing. Col. Lamille reeled back, 
put bis hands to his head, and then fell powerless to 
the fioor. His excitement and the reaction had 
produced a temporary paralysis of the heart, and all 
that night he lay upon his bed senseless, staring here 
and there, but seeing nothing. 

As for Ramon, no sooner had the spectators re- 
covered from their astonishment at his deed, than 
he felt himself lifted from his feet and carried on 
stalwart shoulders round the hall. Rodman seized 
both his hands, and thanked him with tears in his 
eyes. The modest boy had suddenly become the ob- 
ject of areal ovation. He had stopped a fight, and 
proved the value of temperate bravery against 
drunken rage. 

M. Lamille arose} from his bed a broken man,— 
broken in health, broken in reputation, broken in 
fortune, 

On the day succeeding' the scene just described, a 
number of the wealthy patrons of the gymnasium 
called upon him, and made the following proposi- 





tion; that the neademy be heneeforth under the 











supervision of Ramon Corrillo, he to receive one- 
half the profits, Mr. Lamille’s money still remaining 
invested. In case the proposition was not accepted, 
the gentlemen threatened to set up and furnish 
another academy in the best fashion, to install Ra- 
mon as sole director, and give him all their patron- 
age. The Frenchman saw no alternative but to 
comply. 

“Ze fates are‘against me,” he said. “I deserve 
everyting. Vata fool to drink, and get angree, and 
have revenge! I vas craze, and I beg Master Rod- 
man’s pardon. Iam like a woman now. I can do 
nomore. Well, well, Ramon is goot boy; bring me 
ze paper, I vill sign. May no man be such fool, like 
me, and lose his frens!’ 

We have given this incident in city life to show 
the truth of the Frenchman’s words, and also to 
show that enthusiasm and faithfulness in whatever 
occupation a lad may be engaged, will usually 
bring recognition and commend him to others. 
But such institutions as this academy any communi- 
ty would be better without, for they serve no really 
useful purpose, and do more harm than good. 


siecle acct 
For the Companion. 


CONCORD WRITERS. 

By H. H. Butterworth. 
It was a cool, delicious summer's day when we got 
out of the cars at the rural station in Walden woods, 
and sought Walden Pound, that lies amid hills clothed 
with oak and pine. We had often wished to visit 
these woods where Thoreau lived and wrote; where 
Emerson walks and composes, and on whose borders 
lived Hawthorne, and where still live Alcott and 
other literary recluses, Walden Woods are a sort 
of natural park adjoining the sleepy old town of 
Concord, and one who reads Concord books gets 
upon terms of pleasant intimacy with their shades 
and thickets. 

Several boatmen were idling on the light wooden 
landings, that stretch out into the lake from a sort 
of rustic pavilion. 

“Can you tel] us the spot where Thoreau lived?” 
we asked of one of them, 

“IT will take you to it directly ;” and he drew his 
boat to the landing, 

Ina few minutes we were skimming over the green 
lake where Thoreau’s lead had disproved the asser- 
tion of the old Concord farmers that in tho depths 
below, no bottom could be found. Light summer 
winds from the groves of sunlit clusters of oak and 
dark grounds of pine ruffled the water and left in 
the fresh air a resinous odor, quite refreshing to 
breathe. The boat soon grated on the pebble stones 
at the foot of a slope, on which stood a magnificent 
grove of pines. 

“Follow that path,” said the boatman, as we leaped 
to the bushy bank. 

We followed it till we reached the pines, and a 
rude wooden cross, on which was this inscription: 

“THIS IS THE SITE OF THOREAU’S Huet,” 

Nothing of the hut remained but a small mound 
of earth. But this was the place where, for more 
than two years, the poct-naturalist lived in solitude, 
studying the flowers and insects, the animal and 
vegetable life of the New England woods. 

Here the birds became such friendly companions, 
one of them built her nest in his house. Even the 
wild, timorous partridge brought out her brood, 
before his door; and the nervous rabbits burrowed 
under his floor, The wood-mice, too, visited him, 
and one of them grew so familiar as to eat from his 
hand, and there clean its face with its feet before 
scampering away. 

In his essay on “Economy,” Thoreau tells us how 
he lived in the Walden woods during his protracted 
study of nature. His hut cost him twenty-cight 
dollars. As he raised his own corn, beans and po- 
tatoes, and ate no meat, from principle, his bill for 
food during eight months was only about nine dol- 
lars. This he earned by surveying. 

His books and his flute were companions of his 
solitude. The old Concord farmers used to hear the 
melody of his flute floating over the still lake at 
evening, or rising above the sighing of the wind in 
the tops of the pines. 

The works of Thoreau at first sold very slowly. “I 
have nine hundred books in my library,” he said on 
one occasion; “seven hundred I wrote myself.” 
They were the larger fraction of an unsold edition 
of one of his first books. 

He had false ideas of society and religion, yet his 
books on natural history are valuable, and his essays 
are full of brilliant thoughts and practical illustra- 
tions of true independence of character. 

He died young, of consumption. His love of na- 
ture continued to the last. Keats, who loved the 
flowers, said, when dying, that he could already feel 
the daisies growing over his head, and Wilson, tho 
ornithologist, desired to be buried where the birds 
would sing upon his grave. Thoreau gazed from 
his window on nature as long as he was able. He 
awoke one morning. Frost covered the window- 
panes, obscuring the views which death would soon 
shut out forever. He tried to scrape it off, but found 
himse}f too feeble. 

“T cannot now even look out of doors,”’ he said, in 
the sadness of disappointment; he felt that life 
could promise him nothing more. 

We have said that Emerson makes long walks in 
these breezy woods. His house stands on their bor- 
der, and in approaching it from the pines, a fine 
view of the town of Concord meets the eye. “Em- 
erson,”’ says Alcott, his philosophical neighbor, 
“likes plain people, plain ways, plain clothes, shung 





| egotisis. Joves solitude, and knows how to use ft," 


His house, characteristic of the man, is a neat, 
unpretending country residence. Tall, gloomy 
pines cluster around it. A part of these trees 
were planted by Alcott and Thoreau, while Mr. 
Emerson was absent in Europe. 

The literary period in the history of Concord 
began about the year 1841, or soon after Mr. 
Emerson left Boston society, and went to the 
borders of Walden woods to live. Hawthorne, 
who lived in ‘‘The Old Manse,”’ near the Concord 
battle-ground, was one of this brilliant coterie 
of writers. 

Alco:t, who dwelt in the old town, followed 
the example of Emerson, and left Boston to live 
the life of a recluse-scholar. He was a teacher 
in that city, and the description of the Plumfield 
school in Miss Aleott’s‘‘ Little Men,” is supposed 
to furnish a good picture of his Boston academy. 
Ile injured his reputation as a teacher by admit- 





all these portraits taken down, and hung in their ' 
place one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and two pict- 
' ures of Lake Como. 
| From this study, the old clergyman who then 
| dwelt in the Manse watched the Concord fight, 
in April, 1775, and saw that his parishioners, on 
| that doubtful April day, did their duty. 


construct a little model of a bridge himself. 

The same course will be followed by those 
young men who intend to become macliinists 
and mechanical engineers. 

In all machinery there is a certain limited 
; number of forms, which are modified in various 


| ways to construct this or that machine. When 
~, | these forms have been mastered by the student, 
| he will be able, by applying them as each case 

| requires, to make any machine he pleases. 
| So, after learning the principles of mechanics 
| out of books and by lectures, he is to spenda 
| certain number of hours each week in the work- 
ishops. Here he will advance step by step from 
| simpler to more complex machines, until finally, 
|at the end of his course of two years, he will 
| find himself able to take hold and make any 






















ting a coloured girl into his school at a time when 
the principles of equal rights were unpopular in 
that conservative city. 
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THE OLD MANSE, 


We wandered through Hawthorne’s orchard, 
and came to the low stone wall that separates 
the battle- ground from the parsonage yard. | 
Under this wall is the grave of two British sol- 
diers who fell in the fight. 

As we turned away from the old foliage-cov- | 
ered town, we could but recall Emerson’s lines, | 





on leaving society for the life of a recluse: | 
“I’m going to my own hearth-stone i 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— { 











A secret nook in a pleasant land, i 
Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay.”’ 
We caught a vanishing view of Walden Pond 
| as the train moved away from the station. The 
Mr. Alcott’s house, not far from Emerson’s, is | shadows of the groves were stretching across it, 
a low, wide, roomy building, surrounded by | intersecting the rays of the blazing sunset; it 
fences, which he is said to have built himself, | glowed, faded and was gone like the life of the 
He has two daughters, one of whom is an artist, | poet-naturalist who has made the locality famous 
and the other the popular writer for the young. | to the world. 
Mr Alcott is esteemed a brilliant conversational- 


ist, but has written but few books, a fact which SHOP-WORK TEACHING. 
led some one to remark that his most popular | 


We live in an age when much thought and 
contribution to literature is his own daughter, | study are given to new ways of teaching the 
Louisa M. Alcott, | young in every path of education. It is seen 

Hawthorne came to live on Concord River in| that, whatever the destiny of a boy or girl, a 
the early days of his authorship. The “Old | complete and thorough education is necessary at 
Manse" was then almost aruin, But the scenes | the beginning; that no matter what he or she is 
around it were especially beautiful. The river, | to do in the world, the more thorough the drill- 
the battle bridge, the luxuriant marshes which, | ing, both in study and in practice, the more use- 
in the long, dreamy summer days, kept up a/ ful will the student be when the life work is 
billowy motion under the light river winds, and, | begun. 
finer than all, the tall dark pines that sentineled | 
the broad avenue leading down to the battle- | 
ground, were scenes of beauty that Hawthorne | 
appreciated, 
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A system is about to be introduced into the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which is 
sure to make a great improvement in skill and 

knowledge, in those young men who pursue it, 
| and who intend to be architects and engineers, 
Last summer, the President of the Institute, 
| with a number of his scholars, encamped on the 
| grounds of the Centennial Exhibition, at Phila- 
delphia, While going their rounds through the 
| great show, as was their daily habit, they came 
upon an exhibit of the Russian plan of “shop- 
work instruction; and this gave Dr. Runkle at 
| | once the idea of a similar plan for his own Insti- 
| tute. Tle lost no time in putting it into execu- 
| |tion, A series of work-shops was soon begun, 
near the Institute, and are now nearly finished. 
| These work-shops are to be provided with ev- 
ery appliance and tool for the making of a large 
| variety of machinery. They are to be provided 
with expert professional teachers of the art of 
constructing machines; and here, in these cosey 
shops, the young men who intend to be machin- 
ists and engineers are to learn how to perform 
the practical part of their professions. 

Ho was such a reticent man that few of the The idea in adopting this system is, that a man 
Concord people ever came to know him. When who is to plan and overlook a certain class of 
his old college mate, President Pierce, offered | work, should, if need be, be able to take the 
him the consulate at Liverpool, he is said to have | tools in his hand and do any part of the work 
remarked, Will the man who holds the office | himself, or show the workmen how to do it cor- 
have to talk much?" rectly. 

“No,”? was the answer. For instance, suppose a young man is going 

“Lam thankful for that.” j to be anengineer. Ile is going to plan bridges 

We passed up the long walk to the ‘Old | on paper, and when they are planned he expects 
Manse,” and stood under the dooryard trees, re- to superintend the work, and see that they are 
calling the ghost story that Hawthorne's romance built safely, and according to the plan he has 
associates with the place, and the old-time par- | made. 
sons who once inhabited it. Hitherto he has been taught, for the most 

In alittle study of the Old Manse overlooking | part, merely the scientific principles of bridge- 
the Concord River, Emerson wrote ‘Nature,” building; how to calculate distances, the relative 


for he once lived in the secluded parsonage. The strength of iron or wood in various shapes and 





HAWTHORNE, 








ital 
{ | . 4 ee machine he chooses, from an office stamp toa 


steam engine. 

Thus, though his purpose in life may not be to 
make machinery at all, but to plan and oversee 
its construction, still he will be so familiar with 
it all that he can tell at a glance when anything 
is being done badly, and, taking the tools from 
the workman’s hands, can show him, by doing 
it himself, how it should be rightly done. 
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WILL PASS AWAY. 


Touched with the delicate green of early May, 
Or later, when the rose unveils her face, 
The world hangs glittering in star-strewn space, 
Fresh as a jewel found but yesterday. 

And yet ’tis very odd; what tongue may say 
How old itis? Race follows upon race, 
Forgetting and forgotten; in their place 
Sink tower and temple; nothing long may stay. 

We build on tombs, and live our day, and die; 
From out our dust new towers and temples start; 

Our very name becomes a mystery. 

What cities no man ever heard of lie 

Under the glacier, in the mountain’s heart, 
In violet glooms beneath the moaning sea! 


Atlantic. 
tm 


THE TERRITORIES. 

We have been asked to describe the exact 
place the United States’ Territories hold in the 
government and their relation to it. Perhaps it 
is not generally known that there is not a word 
in the Constituiton that refers to Territories. 
This is a govrenment of United States. The 
whole system of territorial government has 
grown up since the Union was formed. It rests 
upon the right every country must have, of gov- 
erning such possessions as it has outside of its 
organized limits. 

The power of Congress to form territorial gov- 
ernments has often been questioned, and the 
right of citizens of Territories to govern them- 
selves has been warmly maintained; but this 
policy will probably never be changed, so long 
as we have possessions not included in the States 
themselves. 

The basis of all the laws controlling the Terri- 
tories, is the so-called ordinance of 1787, which 
organized the Territory north-west of the Ohio, 
now included in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and that part of Min- 
nesota east of the Mississippi River. The system 
then adopted, with a few alterations, still exists. 

The governor, secretary and judges of the Ter- 
ritories are appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The people choose a leg- 
islature which passes laws on certain subjects, 
but Congress can declare null and void any law 
ofa Territory. The salaries of the officers who 
are appointed by the President, and some other 
expenses, are paid from the Treasury of the 
United States. The rest are borne by the Terri- 
tories themselves. 

Each Territory sends a delegate to the lower 
House of Congress. This delegate has every 
right of a member of Congress excepting that he 
has no vote. When the seats are drawn, his 
chance is as good as that of any member, and he 
draws as much pay. He can introduce bills, 
and make motions and speeches. But he cannot 
vote on any qnestion. 

It was once the custom to appoint territorial 
delegates and committees to consider questions 
affecting their constituents, but this is no longer 
done. 

We believe the first delegate from a Territory 
was William Henry Harrison, afterwards .Presi- 
dent, who was delegate from the North-west 
Territory from 1799 to 1801; though there may 
have been an earlier one. 

It will be seen that the people of the Territo- 
ries have but partially the right of self-govern- 
ment, and that they do not share at all in the 
privileges of the national government. They 
have no Senator, and they do not vote for 
electors of President and Vice-President. They 





same study was oceupied by Tlawthorne, who | put in various positions; how to plan and draw 
here wrote his best books and stories. his bridge. 

When he first saw the room, he says that its | 
‘walls were blackened with the smoke of unnum- | learn not only the principles, but the actual way 
bered years, and made still more dismal by the | to build the bridges. He is to be shown how 
strange portraits of the New England ministers, | cach tool used is made, and will be required 
in their dark gowns, that hung around, He had! to make it with his own hands, He will grade 





Now, however, in these work-shops, he will | admitted. 
| The District of Columbia is really a Territory, 
' 
| A few years ago the experiment was tried of 


only get these privileges when the Territory is 
admitted as a State, as Colorado has just been 


though it is governed on avery different system. 
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legislature and delegate. But it turned out 
badly, and was abandoned. The District is now 
governed by commissioners, and has no delegate 
The usefulness of the territorial system has 
often been proved. This is specially evident at 
this time. Utah has twice as many inhabitants 
as Colorado, and New Mexico has a larger num- 
ber still. But Utah will never become a State 
while polygamy exists there; and the population 
of New Mexico is largely composed of semi-bar- 
barous Mexican Spaniards, Indians and half- 
breeds. In time, no doubt, the vast region now 
included in the Territories will be settled by in- 
telligent and enlightened men, and then the 
whole of our ample domain will be divided into 
self-governing States. 
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HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS. 

How to Talk. 
I want you all to try most earnestly to be good 
talkers. 
That means a great deal. A woman who can 
charm by her conversation is always sought for. Of 
course some women have a gift of expression, but 
all can learn to talk agreeably if they will give their 
mind to the acquisition of the art. 
How can you learn? Just begin. Talk abont 
something. Nonsense is better than awkward 
pauses, Don’t think of yourself, but start a subject. 
If it must be the weather, pull that to pieces, com- 
pare to-day with yesterday, and hope for a fair to- 
morrow; but never sit like a scared parrot or an 
automaton that has run down. 
A great deal is said about the everlasting clack of 
a woman's tongue, and many poor jokes and a few 
good ones are made on our volubility and incoher- 
ent prattle. But scandal, or twaddle, or illogical 
vapid chatter is not conversation. 
To tell an anecdote successfully is one of the fine 
arts, and a very difficult thing to achieve. How 
many of you can do it without— 

“Breaking off the point of it, 
Or leaving out the pun”? 

Try it. Get together some evening half a dozen 
girls and boys, and each one tell an anecdote as con- 
cisely and as picturesquely as possible. Your exper- 
iments will prove that you need practice. 

Then select some one subject,—anecdotes of chil- 
dren or travelling, legal wit, or repartees or bulls. 
Study one or two good jokes, as you would a lesson. 
Get the lights and shades, the right tone, the facial 
expression that adds so much toa story, and when 
you meet again, notice the improvement. An 
amusing anecdote will often put a whole family in 
good humor or rouse a dinner-table from dulness. 

But to talk too much, even if you do it admirably, 
is, if anything, worse than silence. A woman who 
really knows a good deal is apt to try to tell you all 
she knows in one interview. She is terribly oppres- 
sive. A gentleman assured me, the other day, that 
he had given up the acquaintance of a very brilliant 
woman because he had been trying for two years to 
tell her something important, but never could get in 
a word! True conversation is an exchange of ideas, 
not a lecture or an essay. 

Don’t talk about yourself. No one wants to hear 
of your success or defeat, your joy or trials, except 
the few tried friends who are really interested in 
whatever concerns you. 

Protruding egotism makes even a great and 
learned man ridiculous, and in a woman it is apt to 
degenerate into minute details which are nauseating 
and a waste of time. Talk of things, events, books, 
others’ interests, and if people must be discussed, 
do it sparingly, and, above all, charitably. 

If you have a tendency to sarcasm, try hard to re- 
strain it. It makes you feared and suspected. A 
keen sense of the ludicrous is a great blessing, giv- 
ing flavor and sparkle to every-day life; but don't 
make targets of your friends. 
ladylike and unchristian. 

What to Avoid. 

If Icannotinspire you all witha genius for conver- 
sation, I can at least point out some mistakes which 
are made every day, some habits which should be 
avoided, and some phrases which you must taboo, if 
you desire to be agreeable. 

I know a lady and her husband who would be de- 
lightful companions, but they have each a pet 
phrase, and it spoils all they say. The lady adds 
“To be sure,”’ to everything you say, while the gen- 
tleman carries you along with a dreadful “You see? 
You see?” as arunning refrain to his otherwise in- 
teresting conversation. They are charming people; 
they give such a warm welcome, such a good dinner; 
but their friends are wearied by those set, monoto- 
nous catchwords. 

Once conquered by stich a habit, and it gains 23 
strong a hold as rum or opium. It requires an iron 
will and constant watchfulness to be rid of even 
three words. 

Don’t say “You know,” to help out a scanty stock 
of ideas, especially when your hearers don’t know 
the first thing about it. Some people use “As I 
say” in an oracular way, when they have never ex- 
pressed the thought before; others prefer the pres- 
ent tense while describing a past event, as, “He 
says,” or “Says she,”’ when speaking about a conver- 
sation of perhaps a month ago. The mistake is re- 
versed with the word expect —“I expect she did,” 
or “T expect it is an interesting book,”* for, I suppos¢ 
or think so, 

“Will” is wrongly used for “shall,” even by per- 
sons of enlture, and it is difficnlt to define the limits 
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giving it the rights of a Territory, with governor, 








of these words, though a trained ear can tell at once 
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For the Companion. 


WARNING. 
Take heed, O youth, both brave and bright, 
Battles there are for you to fight! 
Stand up erect and face them all 
Nor turning flee, nor wavering fall. 
Of all the world’s bewildering gifts, 
Take only what the soul uplitts. 
Keep firin your hand upon the helm 
Lest bitter tempests overwhelm; 
And watch lest evil mists should mar 
The glory of your morning star, 
And robe the glory of the day 
You have not reached, in sullen gray. 
Choose then, O youth, both bright and brave! 
Wilt be a monarch ora slave? 
Ah, scorn to take one step below 
The paths where truth and honor go! 
On minhood’s threshold stand, a king, 
Demanding all that life can bring 
Of lofty thought, of purpose high, 
Of beauty and nobility. 
Once master of yourself, no fate 
Can make your rich world desolate, 
And all men shall look up to see 
The glory of your victory. CELIA THAXTER. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE LONG-BURIED MOTHER. 

That life must be a strange and sad one in- 
deed that can obliterate the recollections of a 
childhood passed under the influences of home 
piety. As a rule, early good impressions must 
bear fruit,—though the harvest be so long de- 
ferred that Time seems to have forgotten it. 

A poor but praying widow died, leaving an 
only child, Alone and destitute, the orphan 
found no smiles to welcome him, and few hands 
to aid him, in the world where henceforth he 
must make his way by his own exertions, 

But a sacred agency had appealed on high for 
him,—the forethought of a devout mother’s love, 
Dying, she had committed him to God's keep- 
ing; and God opened a path for the lad, and 
gave him opportunities and friends. His health 
was good, and he worked hard and well, and 
found favor with all who employed him, so that 
he never knew actual want. 

By the time he came of age he was in success- 
ful business. Years of prosperity followed, and 
he became a rich man. He was not a Christian; 
but he had not forgotten his Christian mother, 
His thoughts went back to her loving life, and 
lingered round her humble grave. 

Ile was not satisfied that her remains should 
rest so far away, and he determined to remove 
them to the handsome cemetery where he had 
bought a lot for his family. He employed men, 
and went himself tosuperintend the disinterment. 

The coffin had crumbled. Dust had almost 
returned to dust. The sad duty with which the 
man had charged himself filled him with sol- 
emnity; and when it was over he could not 
shake off the thousand memories it awakened. 

“My good mother! Tow truly she loved me; 
how faithfully she toiled for me; how tenderly 
she prayed for me! She was anxious for my 
earthly future, but her heart’s great wish was 
that I might live not for this world, but for 
heaven. The first part of her prayer is an- 
swered. Why is not the last?” 

The thought melted him. He sought his 
mother’s God, whom he had so long neglected, 
and in penitence consecration and love found ac- 
geptance with Him, 

A voice out of silence had called the rich man 
to a new life and nobler duty. It was the voice 
of a mother twenty years buried in the ground. 

LIVING ON THEIR HORSES. 

Prejudice has more to do than reason with 
different nations’ choice of food,—that is, in the 
simple matter of appetite. Reason cannot teach 
a Jew to like pork, nor an Englishman to like 
frog, nor a Yankee to like horse-meat. But 
necessity can drive all to the same diet, by leav- 
ing them no choice,—as it drove Gen. Crook's 
soldiers last September, while in the Indian 
country, far from supplies. One who shared 
their fare writes thus to the Detroit Press: 

The expedition went into camp on the middle 
fork of Grand River, and, as the supply of ante- 
lopes was rather limited, and that of bacon en- 
tirely limited, we had to resort to the last rations 
to be had, namely, our horses. Twenty-six of 
the disabled horses were shot and soon distrib- 
uted throughout the command. As the soldiers 
moved off with the company shares on their 
shoulders, one of them remarked, ‘Such is life; 
here a few days ago this horse was carrying me; 
yesterday he was tired and I was leading him; 
now he is dead and I am earrying him.”’ 

The horses were very good eating, but having 
more of a sweet taste than beef; but from the 
heavy marching the ment was rather tough, the 
Animals having carried their riders six hundred 


miles since we left the wagons at the base of 
the Big Horn mountains, September 3d. The 
command moved south again, and after going 
into camp after a twenty-five mile march, feasted 
| luxuriously on young pony meat, which was 
| nice and tender, and far superior to old cavalry 
horse. 
+o 


IAMBO’S BOW. 

Iambo was a slave captured in Africa, and sold 
on his arrival in America to Col. Motte, of South 
Carolina. By earnest entreaty he had obtained 
permission to bring with him his favorite bow 
and quiver,—for he was a prince in his tribe, 
and a warrior. When Iambo died, these arms 
were still kept in the colonel’s family. 


During the Revolution, Col. Motte fell while 
fighting for liberty. In the campaign of 1781 
his widow was driven from her house on the 
Congaree River, and the place was turned into a 
British garrison and strongly fortified. In time 
this garrison was besieged by a detachment of 
the American army, but its defences were so 
strong that the force was not sufficient to take it 
by assault. The American commander, who 
was a South Carolinian, and an old-time friend 
;of the Motte family, went to the widow, now 
living in a poor hut within sight of her stately 
mansion, and told her that the preservation of 
her house and property was the only impediment 
to the capture of the British. 

‘What would you do?” asked Mrs. Motte. 

**Set the mansion on fire and burn them out,” 
was the officer's reply. 

“And how will you set it on fire?” 

“T have not yet thought, madam, I had re- 
gard for your wishes in the matter, and wished 
first to consult you.” 

The widow reflected awhile, and then asked,— 

“When would be a favorable moment for ap- 
plying the torch?” 

“This very night, after the sentinels are post- 
ed, and the rest of the garrison asleep.” 

“Make your arrangements,” said the patriotic 
woman, “and at your signal I will set the house 
on fire for you.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I will do it.” 

The officer saw that she was in earnest, and 
he went his way to make preparations. 

And then the widow went at her work. One 
of the children had brought away with them 
from the house Iambo’s bow and quiver of ar- 
rows. Tne arrows were long and finely made, 
with steel heads and delicately-feathered shafts. 
With a lot of loose tow she made torches of the 
arrows, the prepared heads of which she set in a 
pail filled with spirits of turpentine. 

At eleven o'clock at night the American com- 
mander came and told Mrs, Motte that all was 
ready. Taking the pail, with the soaking arrows, 
in her hand, she called upon her stout negro 
servant to attend her. He was a powerful fel- 
low, and used to the bow. Arrived at a favora- 
ble locality, she opened her lantern, and lighted 
a pitechwood splinter, Then Cuffe fixed an 
arrow-torch to the bow-string, and the widow 
set the inflammable tow on fire. In another in- 
stant the fiery messenger was sped on its way, 
and it alighted upon the roof of the mansion, far 
from the immediate reach of the garrison. 

By the time five of these ignited torches 
had been surely landed upon different parts of 
the roof, the mansion was in flames beyond the 
power of the aroused inmates to subdue them. 

And yet the brave, noble woman did not lose 
much of her property. The British, sorely 
frightened, and fearing a horrible death by fire, 
laid down their arms and surrendered, and then 
joined with their captors in extinguishing the 
flames, which was accomplished before the fire 
had extended below the garrets. 

That bow ought to be in Philadelphia now, 
jand I do not know but that itis. It was a stem 
of very fine bamboo, quaintly ornamented. The 
| quiver was also highly ornamented, but I forget 
of what material it was made.—New York 
Ledger. 
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CARLYLE ON DARWIN. 
The patriarch of an influential school of Eng- 
| lish literature, Thomas Carlyle, lives in a small 
| unpretentious house on an old dingy street 
in Chelsea, England. He recently received an 
American gentleman—though he is not partial 
| to our nation, having encountered many intoler- 
| able bores among our representatives—in a draw- 
| ing-room on the second floorfront. The old man 
| —he is in his eighty-first year—sat in a capacious 
arm-chair before a glowing coal fire. He was 
feeble, b:t his memory is still wonderful, and the 
| flow of his talk is unabated. The gentleman thus 
reports in the Hartford Courant what “that old 
} man eloquent’? said of Darwin and his theories: 








| “About thirty years ago, a book was published 
| here, called the ‘Vestiges of Creation.’ It ran 
| quietly through five editions. Men read it with 
bated breath in silence, and marvelled at its au- 
| dacity. It was like a pinch of snuff, and now 
| whole wagon-loads of it are thrown down in the 
public highways, and atheistic sneezing has be- 
come the fashion. 

| “So-called literary and scientific classes in 
| England now proudly give themselves to proto- 
| plasm, origin of species, and the like, to prove 
that God did not build the universe. 

“T have known three generations of the Dar- 
wins, grandfather, father and son—atheists all. 
| The brother of the present famous naturalist, a 
quiet man, who lives not far from here, told me 
that among his grandfather’s effects he found 
a seal engraven with this legend, ‘Omnia ex 
conchis;’ everything from a clam-shell! 
“I saw the naturalist not many months ago, 

! told him that T had read his ‘Origin of the Spe- 
‘cies,’ and other books; that he had by no means 
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satisfied me that men were descended from mon- 
keys, but had gone far towards persuading me 
that he and his so-called scientific brethren had 
brought the present generation of Englishmen 
very near to monkeys. 

**A good sort of man is this Darwin, and well- 
meaning, but with very little intellect. Ah, it's 
a sad and terrible thing to see nigh a whole gen- 
eration of men and women professing to be cul- 
tivated, looking around in a purblind fashion, 
and finding no God in this Universe. 

“I suppose it is a reaction from the reign of 
cant and hollow pretence, professing to believe 
what in fact they do not believe. And this is 
what we have got to. All things from frog- 
spawn; the gospel of dirt the order of the day. 

“The older I grow,—and I now stand upon the 
brink of eternity—the more comes back to me 
the sentence in the catechism, which I learned 
when a child, and the fuller and deeper its mean- 
ing becomes—‘What is the great end of man?’ 
‘To glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’ 

“No gospel of dirt, teaching that men have 
descended from frogs through monkeys can ever 
set that aside.”’ 

ili iat ecient 
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THE MESSENGER. 
Hageioen viewed the field 
ith thoughtful brow, 
“Pray God no arm may yield 
Or fail me, now.” 
Forth from the bullet-storm 
There flew a steed 
At lightning speed 
Beariag a boy’s slight form. 
They gained the Emperor’s side 
*Mid shot and shell; 
The boy, with eager pride 
Good news to tell, 
Slipt down, but trembling pressed, 
In deathly pain, 
The flowing mane, 
Before his wounded breast. 
“O Emperor, God’s graco 
This day prevails. 
Tn yonder market-place 
Your banner sails! 
Forever, from this hour 
We hold the town!” 
Ilis face drooped down 
As droops a dying flower. 
The Emperor’s eye flashed wild, 
‘Then sank again, 
“What's this? You're wounded, child, 
You faint with pain.” 
“Nay, sire,” he smiling said, 
“Not wounded, killed!” 
And white and chilled 
The soldier-child fell dead. 
A kingly hand closed down 
The sweet young eyes, 
“Be his a hero’s crown, 
Who nobly dies,” 
Thus spake the Emperor. 
h, long will poets tell 
Ilow rode and fell 
This brave young messenger ! 
Mary Arnce De Vert. 


HOW BLIND TOM EATS. 

This strange being, so long known to the world 
as 2 rare musical wonder, may almost be de- 
scribed as a wild animal born piano-crazy. He 
even seems to devour his meals to the sound of 
imaginary music. A reporter at Virginia City 
expressed a desire to see Tom at his meals, and 
was accordingly taken to his room. 


“Sit down here,’’ said the agent, “and kee 
perfectly still. Tom detects the slightest sound, 
and often puts people out of the room under the 
impression that they mean to injure him.” 

The reporter seated himself in one corner of 
the room, and in a few moments a waiter brought 
in Tom’s meal and piaced it upon a stand. 
Shortly afterward Tom was led in from an ad- 
joining room and seated alongside the stand. 
The agent then withdrew, leaving Tom and the 
reporter alone! 

When the blind musician took his seat, his 
features could be studied at leisure. His head 
seemed to be a literal copy from the pictures of 
idiots one sees in the phrenological works. 
There was scarcely any forehead, his nose was 
large and flat, the mouth and jaws simply brutal. 
His yellow, sightless eyes rolled continually in 
their sockets, and the whole aspect of his face 
was ferocious and animal. 

Immediately on seating himself, he began to 
drum with his hands upon the table, as if finger- 
ing the keys of a piano, at the same time hum- 
ming an air ina lowtone. Next, he ran the tips 
of his fingers over the stand, and touched in suc- 
cession a beefsteak, a dish of asparagus, a cup 
of tea and some bread and potatoes, 

Satisfying himself that a grace was warranta- 
ble, he calmly spread his hands over it, and re- 
peated a short grace in a reverential tone and 
very slowly. The instant the grace was said, 
he clutched the beefsteak in both hands, and, 
lifting it to his mouth, tore it in fragments be- 
tween his teeth, seeming to swallow the pieces 
without mastication. 

As soon as the steak was disposed of, he began 
sweetening his tea with little cubes of sugar. 
He evidently likes his tea sweet, for he put six- 
teen ordinary cubes of sugar into his cup, and 
then, stirring the mixture, drank it down with a 
smack of satisfaction. 

When this was done, he uttered a cry of de- 
light, and, turning from the table, rubbed his 
hands together in a sort of childish glee, and 
danced about the room. Going up to the man- 
telpiece, he went through the motions of play- 
ing, taking no notice whatever of the articles 
which he knocked off. Suddenly he rushed 
back to the table and made a raid on the dish of 
asparagus, eating the stems entire, the white, 
stringy part, as well as the tender extremity. 

He next clutched a large potato in his hand 
and placed it between his teeth, but suddenly 
changed his mind, and casting it down, lifted his 
eyes towards the ceiling, and again placed his 
hands in a position to play. 

He held his head motionless for some minutes, 
as if endeavoring to catch some stray musical 
fancy which was drifting through his mind, 








Occasionally he made a movement with his 
hands as if he were about to strike a chord, but 
checked himself and bit his lips as if impatient. 
Then his face would lose its brutal expression, 
and, as his eyes turned upward, seemed inspired. 
Finally he began beating time with his foot, a 
smile broke over his features, and he went 
through the movement of playing. 
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BATTLE OF THE BEES. 


According to a writer in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Constitutionalist, bees are disposed to rob each 
others’ hives, and to fight for booty. They 
don’t know what fear is, and will fight anything. 
Sometimes a swarm gets out of honey, or finds 
that its supply will not last through the winter, 
Then it makes a raid on the nearest hive, and a 
battle ensues. The correspondent thus describes 
a battle between a swarm of Italian bees and an 
American one: 

A party of these robbers came and set in one 
of my Italian hives the other day. A good many 
of my bees were out gathering honey, and the 
marauders effected a lodging on my hive, and 
fought their way inside the hive, though the 
home-guard of the Italians fought with despera- 
tion, and contested every inch of ground. It 
was the fiercest fight you ever saw. A regular 
hand-to-hand Waterloo. A tempest of short, 


shrill notes and hoarser hums (the war-cries of” 


the combatants) were heard fifty yards. 

The fight is strictly hand-to-hand. An Italian 
bee throws himself in front of an American bee 
to stop his progress. ‘Two or three little Ameri- 
cans throw themselves with blind fury on the 
gigantic foreigner, and nip him with their sharp, 
snapping beaks ina thousand places. The ob- 
ject with him seems to be to catch them by the 
tip of the wing and give them a twist, which 
breaks or splits it, and deprives him of the power 
of flying. It is then easy for the Itatian to bounce 
him and finish him up. 

The robbers have just about fought their way 
into the honey-cells when the tide of battle be- 
gins to change. A great many of the Italians 
have come in from their honey hunt, and seeing 
in a moment how the thing is, pitch in, and, be- 
ing fresh and vigorous, literally cut their way 
through the ranks of the little Americans. 
Enough of these have come to turn the fortunes 
of the fight. 

The defeat never becomes a rout, though. 
Though thousands of the soldi¢ts are slain, the 
balance continue the fight until all are dead ex- 
cept a few dozens of them. They still wage the 
arrogant war, being determined on ‘‘honey or 
death,” and they will struggle until actually the 
last one is slain. 

Then, without a moment’s rest, the Italians 
plunge into the mass of the dead and dying, and 
commence carrying the dead out of the hive. I 
came to their help, and actually took over two 
quarts of dead bees ont of the hive, and the Ital- 
ians retired to dress their wounds and discuss 
the combat. I never saw such a desperate fight 
in my life. 


> 


ABOUT APPLES, 

‘As iron is rated among the metals,” says a 
writer in <Appletons’ Journal, “so the apple 
ranks among fruits. It is not the most luxuri- 
ous or the most luscious for the moment, but it 
is the most durably valuable, the most practical.” 
A lady, for many years a missionary in India, 
said that she was often so apple-hungry that she 
would give all the luscious fruits of that country 
for one apple. The writer referred to thus con- 
tinues his talk about apples: 





Scripture and geology, which have been sup- 
posed to differ about some things, agree as to its 
age, both placing its birth just a little before 
man’s, as if it were said, ‘Now the apple is 
born, it is time for man to be, who is destined 
to eat it.” It is not Genesis but tradition which 
makes it the apple that was put into Eve’s hand, 
and afterward into her own and Adam's mouth; 
but literature seems quite at unison in accepting 
this version of the matter. The unfortunate 
fruit, whatever it may have been, was said to be 
of the tree of knowledge; and, curiously enough, 
the apple has a very pertinent relation to the 
brain, stimulating its life and its activity, which 
it does by its immense endowment of phospho- 
rous, in which element it is said to be richer 
than anything else in the vegetable kingdom. 
But phosphorus is not only brain-supporting; 
it is light-bringing, and must thus contribute to 
knowledge. 


— 


A CANNY SCOT. 
The “canny” Scotchman is quite clearly drawn 
by the writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 


We arrived at Greenock: what we could see of 
it by the dim light of gas, and through the some- 
what opaque atmosphere of a Scotch mist, was 
anything but pleasant. The Tontine Hotel, 
however, had a warm reception for us. 

“This is a very nice bed-room; it will do capi- 
tally,” I said to the waiter. He was a wiry, 
cunning, clever-looking fellow. : 

“Ay, it’s all right; you'll find everything guid 
in this hoose,”’ he said, unstrapping my luggage. 
Then screwing his head round at me, he added, 
“But ye’ll hae to pay for’t.’” With which sug- 
gestive remark he left me. 


+> 





“TAKE good care of this baby,’’ remarked the 
doctor in a Chicago household, the other day, 
“for it is a weakly thing.” 

“No, it aint a weekly fing,” broke in a little 
sister near by; “it was born on Sunday!” 

The doctor took back what he had said, 
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his A t “A kitten?” | hand, and put it away. Then she went intothe| Cover the top (smoothly) and part way down 
but a (SM% aw wy “No; something I didn't have before.’”? And kitchen, where Mary, the cook, was making} the sides of the cushion, before putting it in, 
nt. a oa a S | Willie, too eager to wait for any more guessing, doughnuts, and told her to make a little chicken | with velvet, the color of your silk; put on as you 
= Ae = . \\ Da took off the cover and showed his treasures. that was shaped almost exactly like a real) covered the cork, only it need not come entirely 
ta LO. = They were a pair of bantam chickens, snowy ; chicken; it had a long bill, and two currants for down the sides of the cushion. 
ent : Bad _YSS yy. white. They had shining black eyes, and the eyes, and when it was fried a beautiful light 
—— te scarlet combs made such a pretty contrast with brown, mamma placed it beside Charlie instead 
(GHILDRENS COLUMN the white feathers! Mamma was as pleased as | of the egg. 
—_— —=/ | Willie, and agreed with him that they were! “When the little boy opened his eyes, there 
tal: Sh Pi alll “beauties.” | was a chicken, sure enough, which he declared 
2. ) oun Rie Copan, Then she told Willie a story about a bantam, | he had hatched ‘all his own self;’ and he almost 
ach FATHER AT PLAY. which I think you will like as well as he did. It! looked down on the hens for awhile, and thought 
hey Sach fun as we had one rainy day, is really a true story. | that his chicken only needed feathers to be quite} press this carefully into the basket, and finish 
ng. When father was home and helped us play! A gentleman, one morning, saw a flock of | as good as theirs.” with a-1aw obchenille cord. 
nds We made a ship and hoisted sail, sparrows flying about a house opposite his win-| While Mrs. Knowlton was talking, she had 
ter, Aud crossed the sea in a fearful gale— dows, seeming much excited. | been twisting up some small pieces of dough into , 
ida But we hadnt sailed into London town, He opened the window, to find out what was | curious shapes; and when the doughaut babies 
bes When captain and crew and vessel went down, | the matter, and saw a tiny young bird on the} were done, there appeared on the same plate 
lan ground. with them two chickens, that delighted the chil- 
The nest was built beneath the tiles of the | dren quite as much as the story did. 
one roof. It had fallen out, and there it lay; for it “i 
rd was too young to fly, and the parent birds were For the Companion. 
and not strong enough to lift it. Fortunately, pussy WORK FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
the was not near, but she might come any minute. aie 
era- Presently a bantam rooster walked up to the A” RESEE BASEET. 
m.. little sparrow, and took it carefully in his beak, 
ort, not hurting it at all. An empty cart happened TO c 
s of to stand near. He flew up on this, and then to mt 
: the roof, where he leaned over the edge, and put 
= the little bird safely back in its warm nest. — er ce : 
ben In doing this, he lost his balance and fell on Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
the the ground, but the roof was low, and he was 1. 
arp, not hurt. A SAILOR’S LETTER. 
az He was frightened at first, but in a few min- Find in -this ae ae names and five 
hich utes he plumed his rumpled feathers, and began My DEAR JEFF,—Rank me to-day with the home- 
_ Down, down in jolly wreck, ~abehen ea been Hove tte strten,f you cans "To-day 1 would giadly 
— With the captain rolling under the deck. in the good he had done. M. O. JoHNsoN. be near those who el over the green tields, who 
een ~_ carol and play in a dell, a grove or upon the hills. 
But he broke out again with a lion’s roar, — — Fancy rushes to my old home. Just in proportion 
ans And we on two legs, be on four, For the Companion. First, for the basket, take a piece of sound |{0,the impossibility of the thing, do 1: long to be 
eing Ran out of the parlor and up the stair, A DOUGHNUT STORY. cork, an eighth of an inch in thickness, andj} you think. It is a belief of mine that all things are 
_ And frightened mamma and the baby there. By Ella Rodman Church, about as large around as this circle. ing Woe ih ote Hive epend Oa old haus Gast 
ans, It was such a dull December afternoon, and a te ca eae nek Sees SS ee 
ines every one was so busy that the children scarcely Without wishing again to live there; sailors are not 
- knew what to do with themselves, They were faint arabia: “We ina ovi's day at 
he r. Knowiton'’s little boy an Ir arry an ago. How the wind blew! Is mother well? En- 
| a Sadie, pretty nice poten in arene and very teens her to try and keep so. Phials of drugs cannot 
the fond of each other; but this afternoon they were restore lost — sanapan Areca ar oy ~ — 
or * D ti : would have her often rest herself, and not look a 
the tired of playing in-doors, and almost ready to — event as a possible nautical calamity. In this 
= ovely clime, nature, of a truth, leaves tasteful evi- 
cry because they could not go out. dence everywhere of redundant bounty. Write 
ians Flattening their wee noses against the window- often. I shall be happier if you will. 
‘- pane in the play-room, they looked up and down Tam yours alfectionately, i Geena aioe, 
foc the village street, and saw nothing but dripping 2. 
Ital- trees and wet sidewalks, and Harry exclaimed,| Cover it with a piece of white muslin, as you ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
cuss sorrowfully, ““We haven’t got an earthly thing] would cover a button-mold, having the bottom 
ight to do!” : smooth, and the drawn-up edges of the muslin 
But suddenly there was a joyous shout. ‘Oh, | on the top of the cork. 
Sadie, I smell something! Come quick! Moth-] Cut a circular piece of silk (a little larger than \\ 
So mamma said she’d be p’lice man now, er’s frying doughnuts!’’ And the two were soon | the muslin) of any pretty color and cover again, ean pees 
<n And tried to ’rest us. She didn’t know how! —_| flying down the stairs and following their noses | in the same way. [The muslin cover keeps the ary A One 
pple Then the lion laughed and forgot to roar, into the kitchen. silk from wearing on the cork.] —so Luts. 
wr Till we chased him out of the nursery door; Mrs. Knowlton was not exactly delighted to} Take some English pins (or common ones will ; ain 
ote And then he turned to a pony gay, see her troublesome little visitors when she was do) and stick them firmly in the cork, at even ae phonies. oy Scena 
dia. And carried us all on his back away. 80 busy, and she had intended to surprise them distances, letting the point go just through to To get ie is no easy thing i Saale 
: che Whippity, lickity, hickity ho! with some doughnut babies, which Harry and | the silk surface, so as to be held firm. g Pp SF 
sane If we hadu’t fun then I don’t know! Sadie both thought the very loveliest cakes that 3. 
na ever were made; but she smiled at them, and saaieees prcophitin ag a ala 
—- | wiheoaltts fom taetana mene moon 
A large dish full of brown doughnuts was on EXAMPLE:—Harm. To plow. Quiet. 
a one side of the stove, and plenty more were Ans :— Ill, till, still. ; 
fore seeing So tae aeing et, wees eww Denes Ameasnre. A spring. ‘To werente, 
le is at babies, Wi 1e most sprawling of limbs a vil. Asmall stream. A musical sound. 
ined the roundest of heads, and two currants apiece ae To fire. To whirl. 
ey for eyes, were lying by themselves in a separate Pa Ae oro gy ogg og on 
and, To knock. Astratagem. To chastise. 
ath plate. ‘ r An article. A vessel. ‘To look. 
ting Besides all these delights, the children had Averb, Aweed. A fixed look. H. H. D. 
nate each a piece of dough to make into what shapes 4 
they pleased, and mamma promised to fry them sane 
hie when the other cakes should be done. ' 
hich “I think I must tell you a story,” said Mrs.|{ Take some saddler’s silk, of different shades, 
pho- Knowlton, as she glanced at the two happy little | (the color of the silk bottom, ) and weave in and 
_ faces, “about papa when he was a little boy.” | out (as you did the ribbon in the straw box), be- 
ios: “Oh, do, do!’ exclaimed the children. “‘It| ginning with a dark shade, lighter in the cen- 
te to will be so nice to hear about papa when he was| tre and dark at the top; or you canjuse one 
Till we tumbled off and he cantered on, little!’ skein of shaded silk. 
Never stopping to see if his load was gone. “It happened in this way,” began Mrs. Knowl- Take a piece of small-sized wire, and wind it 
And I couldn’t tell any more than he ton. “It seems that papa was a very noisy | (a little distance from each end) with narrow | 
‘awn Which was Charlie and which was me, little boy, and very mischievous and trouble-| ribbon, fastening it well, by winding the silk | 
Or which was Towzer, for all in a mix some; and no one ever thought then of his| two or three times about it before you cut the, 
ee of You'd think three people had turned to six. becoming a grave-looking doctor. One day his| ribbon from the wire. Finish the handle with | 
posed Till Towzer’s tail was caught in the door; — mamma had been = much worried with a bow of the ribbon in the centre. i 
otel, He wouldn’t hurrah with us any more. him, for she was not feeling well; and Charlie 
mn And mamma came out the rumpus to qust, | 109 then only four years old,--and he eame up to 
ca. And told us a story to break up the riot. a . 7 : 
ade HANNAH More Jonnson, | her, crying, ‘What shall I play now, mamma? 
guid , F “So mamma took a china egg from her work- 
rage. ates Ouieiane. basket, which she used for darning stockings, 
ded, and told Charlie to get into the cradle and shut Eight moitoes for young folks. 
— A BANTAM STORY. his eyes and lie very still, and hold the egg close} Tf you cannot get emery, take pieces of broken oss. 
“Oh, mamma, mamma, guess what grandma’s | to his bosom, and see if he could not hatch a }chima, and pound them fine ina mortar, sifting} Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
given me!” shouted Willie, rushing into the| chicken. Charlie enjoyed this idea very much, | through a sieve or bag made of tarlatan muslin, | 1, Thanks-giving. 
1 the house in great glee, with a covered basket in his | and he screwed his eyes up tight to keep them | so ‘that it will be fine enough to sharpen, instead | .. mag Mme 7, a, Pe cnnrertne 
day, hand, He had been spending the day with | shut; and after a little while, he went fast asleep. | of blunt, a needle’s point. | Sooeath, Ga" mang Mg "Wak Gf te “tres), lime 
little grandma. “This was just what his mamma expected himj Make a little bag of muslin, just to fit the in- | (imal), back (ot the dog). 
“Some red apples?” said mamma. to do; and then she went up to him very softly, | sie of the basket, and fill it with the pulverized! 4° Re "Wonest, be honorable, be kind, be upright, 
“No: guess again.“ and took the china egg from his little chubby: chinn, | be wise, be polite, be charitable, 
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A KING’S REVENGE, 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia, admitted Voltaire 
to an intimate friendship, The poet was for years a 
great favorite at court, and received many favors 
from the monarch. But he was ungrateful, so 
thought the King, and impertinent even to the verge 
of insolence. King and poet parted, and bitter feel- 
ings on both sides closed all avenues to reconcilia- 
tion. 

When Voltaire died, Frederick, in an elaborate 
address, paid a glowing tribute to his memory, and 
ordred due honor to be paid to his name. But soon 
after, a contemptible volume appeared, written be- 
fore Voltaire’s death, and called “The Private Life 
of Frederick IL., It was scurri- 
lous in tone, and false in matter, and created a great 
excitement among the friends of Frederick. But 
the King was unmoved, and continued to show great 
respect to his memory, only saying,— 

“Twenty-four years ago, I thought I should die 
before Voltaire, and [ then told him that he might 
have the pleasure of writing a malicious couplet on 
me. Now I find that at that time he actually took 
advantage of my permission. I must give him full 
absolution.” 

The King showed true nobility, 
brought disgrace on his own name. 





King of Prussia.” 


and Voltaire 
oom 
FATAI, FUN, 

A letter from St. Louis to the New York Herald 


relates how a sally of coarse jesting ended in homi- 
cide: 





One evening, not long since, a number of young 
men and boys were lounging at the corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Pacilic Street, in the western part 
of the city, when three men in a buggy drove past 
Something peculiar in the style of the Phorse attached 
to the buggy caused the boys to hoot and utter 
course jokes, Whereupon the men in the buggy pulled 
up, and considerable badinuage followed, during 
which some person in the crowd crossed the reins in 
the bridle of the horse, This enraged the men in 
the buggy, one of whom jumped out and demanded 
to know who did it. A young man named George 
Williams, aged twenty-one, who was simply 2 looker- 
on, Was pointed out as the practical joke er, and the 
man fromthe buggy attacked him, and a scuffle en- 
sued, in which a pistol was discharged. Young Wil- 
linams fell to the pavement and died within three 
minutes, 





A sadly instructive chapter on the fruits of idle- 
ness and ill-manuners. The trouble began with loaf- 
loafing led to blackguarding; blackguarding 
brought on a quarrel; the quarrel ended in murder. 
And the victim of the murder was perhaps the only 
one not to blame. That the men would have done 
better to drive on without minding the insult, and 
were wrong too in carrying concealed fire-arms, does 
not change the responsibility. The wise man was 
right when he branded unlawful sport as “firebrands 
and death.”” 


ing; 
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A KIND DEED. 

One of the most promising pupils at the Asylum 
for Deaf Mutes in Hartford, Ct., is Tommy Long. 
The history of the way he got there affords such a 
pleasant glimpse of kindness in a quarter where we 
usually look to see only sternness, that we give it en- 
tire. Early one morning last summer, one of Bos- 
ton’s police-officers was unusually busy,—not with 
hunting rogues, or taking station prisoners up to the 
municipal court, but in the performance of a sweet 
service of benevolence. And here is the story as 
one of the dailies gave it at the time: 

Tommy Long is an uncommonly bright and smart 
boy, nine vears of age, deaf and dumb, and living in 
Boston, For the past two years he has been a pupil 
in the deaf and dumb school in this city. His par- 
ents are very, very poor, and for some three years 
have been receiving assistance from benevolent peo- 
ple and socicties, 

But the little hoy Thomas is so very bright that 
Officer Cole has taken a deep interest in! Ifare, 


is we 





and has finally secured his admission as one of the 
wards of the State at the Hartford Deaf and Dumb 
Asyluin, Mayor Cobb indorsing the recom lation 


Corticelli aie and Twic: 
Com. 





The little fellow was without suitable clothing to 
enter this institution, and no means to purchase any. 

After procuring a pass for the boy from Vice- 
President Lincoln, of the Boston & Albany Road, 
thereby securing his transportation to Hartford, Mr. 
Cole took Tommy around to a clothing establish- 
ment, in Summer Street, where Mr. Isaac Fenno 
outfitted him with a handsome suit of clothes. Mr. 
Cole then called on Mr. H. V. Pinkham, of 407 
Washington Street, where Mr. Pinkham gave Tom- 
my a hat. When thus handsomely outfitted, Mr. 
Cole took him round to the depot and put him 
aboard the 8.30 train, in care of Conductor Russell. 
He was properly tagged and labelled, the tags upon 
his coat showing who he was, and where he was go- 
ing, With directions that in case any accident befel 
him, to notify Mr. Cole by telegraph, at his office in 
Pemberton Square. The boy was very much affect- 
ed with gratitude on leaving. 

‘< om = 


THE CANARY CAPTURED. 

A Newark newspaper vouches for this remarkable 
bird and dog story, which suggests what a valuable 
assistant “Dash’’ would be for a naturalist desiring 
live specimens of birds. 


Dr. Hunt, at Irvington, has an English pointer 
dog, who is the admiration of the neighborhood and 
the terror of tramps. Madame has canary birds, 
One of them escaped, and the usual stern chase suc- 
ceeded. 

The bird made a long detour, closely followed to 
her occasional resting-places, until nearly an hour 
had been wasied, while the pursuers had grown to 
six in number, we might say seven, for old “Dash” 
had been “at heel,” and was interested in the result. 

Suddenly the bird flushed, sailed swiftly across the 
strect, with Dash hard after her. The bird was fly- 
ing low, all the — trying to call off Dash, but 
he ke pton, made a sudden le ap in the air, caught 
the bird in his mouth, as an Irvington boy would a 
ball on the fly, and then dropped to “charge.” 

OF course the bird was eaten up and swallowed? 
Of course not. Mr. C. W. Harrison ran up, and 
there was the bird tenderly imprisoned within the 
eapacious jaws of Dash, and the old fellow promptly 
surrendered “Dickey” to Mr. Harrison’s hands, with 
hardly more than a ruffled feather. 

The affair was wonderful in two things, the accu- 
racy of the eatch, and the gentle shelter Dash gave 
the little fugitive in the only. spare room he has,— 
his capacious mouth. 

oa incon 


ONE-EIGHTH OR ONE-TWELFTH. 
Because he had not studied vulgar fractions, he 
suffered in the way thus described: 


A Dutchman let his lands to an oil company last 
spring, on condition of receiving one-eighth of the 
oil procured. The well proved to be a good one, 
and the farmer began to think that the oil men 
should give him a better chance, and ventured to 
tellthemso. They asked him what he wanted. He 
said they ought to give him one-twelfth. The agree- 
ment was finally made, with the understanding that 
the Dutchman was not to tell any one. 

All went smooth until the next division day came, 
when our friend was early at hand to see how much 
better he would be off under the new bargain. 
Eleven barrels were rolled to one side for the oil 
men and one for him. This did not suit him. 
“THow’s dish?” says he; “I think I was to get more 
es before. By jinks, you make mistake.” 

The matters were explained to him, that he for- 
merly got one barrel of every eight, but it was his 
own proposition to only take one of every twelve. 
This revelation took him aback. He scratched his 
head, looked cross, and relieved his swelling breast 
of feelings of self-reproach, by indignantly remark- 
ing 

“Ww Well, by dunder, dat ish de first time as ever I 
know’d eight was more as dwelve.’ 


~ — 
SONGS ON THE SEASHORE. 


A London clergyman, Rev. Dr. Cummings, thus 
beautifully illustrates the communion of the good 
on earth with the good in heaven: 


I was reading the other day that, on the shores of 
the Adriatic Sea, the wives of fishermen whose hus- 
bands have gone far out upon the deep are in the 
habit at eventide of going down to the seashore and 
singing, as female voices only can, the first stanza of 
a beautifulhymn. After they have sung it they lis- 
ten till they hear, borne by the wind across the des- 
ert sea, the second stanza sung by their gallant hus- 
bands as they are tossed by the gale upon the waves, 
and both are hap hy 

Perhaps, if we isten, we, too, might hear on this 
desert world of ourssome sound, some whisper, 
borne from afar, to remind us that there is a heaven 
anda home; and when we sing the hymn upon the 
shores of earth, perhaps we shall hear its sweet echo 
breaking in music upon the sands of time, and 
cheering the hearts of them that are pilgrims and 
strangers, and look fora city that hath foundations, 


a a 
A RACE FOR LIFE, 
An excited negro ran a race with a locomotive on 
a high trestle work overacreek. The Eufaula(Ala.) 
News tells the incident: 





He had started to town by following the railroad 
track, and had walked on the trestle, a distance of 
about one hundred yards, when he was met by the 
outgoing train for Montgomery. Instead of getting 
down under the stringers,as he might easily have 
done and been perfectly safe, he became frightened 
and sought safety in flight. He had two or three 
hundred « yards the start of the train, but be ran his 
hundred over the crossties, two or three feet apart, 
and forty feet high, and bounded off the trestle and 
track about three feet ahead of the engine. It was 
an exciting affair to those who witnessed it. 


o aed 
UNHAPPY GULLS. 
The London Punch has the following: 


First City Man: {merchant}, (contemplating sea- 
gull): “There's happy creatures, Thomson. They've 
no acceptances ae to meet.’ Second City Man: 
“Ah! my boy, it’s all very well to talk so; but, re- 
member, Providence has ordained that they also 
have their bills to provide for.’ 


—_——_oe—____—_ 


A NATURALIST asks, “Do bees hear?’”? We don’t 
think they do. Atany rate, when a man is chased 
by a bee across a ten-acre field, and at the top of his 
voice urges his pursner to “Shoo there!” the insect 
pays no attention whatever to his remarks. 
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50. FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





your name on ben 











Ce Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. and 7. 30 Plain 
10 cts. Extra Mixed, 25 cts. MELLEN- 
VILLE CARD CO., Mellenville, Col. Co. ° 








NEW YEAR’S CARDS. V7 
Samples —_ circulars for 3c stamp. Agents 
Write early. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


The Greenbook & Paterson City Nurseries. 
Floral and Fashion Journal. Free 
Address GREIVES & CO., 


8 
Best out. 
wanted. 











efo ‘or 1876! 
30x 2853, New York. 








o NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 

tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 ets; - Sougntence cards, 10 ets. Outfit and 
list of p rizes, 15 cts. e have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STE VENS SRotuERS, ® xorthford, Conn. 





“13 new 


» & Made by ONE agentin 57 days! 
articles, ~—s free. Address, 
- M. LIMINGTON, Chicago. 


Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 
your name neatly printed on them 
all, for l0cts.and stamp. Thisis the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the smail kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best qua es Flirtation Cards (20 


styles), l0 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25 cts 
Address CLINTON BROs., ‘Clintonville, Conn. 


ANTED! SALESMEN it asalary of $1200 0— 

ear to travel and sell goods to ers. NO 
PEDDLING. otel and traveling expenses paid. 

Address, Monitor Masuractogine Co., Cincinnati, Did. 


50 Mixed Visiting Cards, 15¢; 

rw Acquaintance Cards, 18 styles, 15e} 3 
AI ‘Transparent (nobby scene in each), 15e; 

25 Comic Envelopes, new, 15c; 50 Scroll 
Cards, lie. Agents wanted! 25 samples, full outfit, ete., 
for l5e. Address BAY STATE CarD Co., Brockton, Mass. 
¥ MIXED CARDS. No twoalike. Best as- 
9) sortment out, pe fumed, w ith elegant case, 30¢. 
Glass Scroll Cards, in gold, 25c. ; 25 Acquaintance, 12 Kings, 
10c.; Imitation Morocco Card Case, for poe kets, 20c.; -3 29 
Eureka Blank Scroll, 20c. Agents wanted! | ome 0c, 
Samples | de. U.S. | U. S. CARD CO., Warsaw, N. 

















a ir istol Visiting ‘Cards, with your 
nume jinely printed, sent tor 2c. Ysam- 
pla of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c, stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H.Fuller& Co., Brockton, Mass. 
50 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, in Card 
5 Case, new designs, Flowersand Leavy es) suit: ible for 
Visiting Cards, Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, &c., sent, 
post-paid, for 40 cts.; printed, 10 cts. a line extra. 
JEWETT CARD CO. -, New Haven, Conn. — 


$50 to 8200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. _ 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 
The great interest in all nations and in our own thrilling 
a of 100 years, makes this book sell faster than any 
other. 3 books in one. ee, EERE Low 
price, wae St 
J.C. McCURDY & AoOn “Philadelphia, » Pa. 
YOUR NAME! Printed on 25 
Transparent cards for 25cents, Each 
3 card contains a NopBy scene. AGENTS 
WANTED. Full ontfits and all particulars for 10 cents; 20 
samples post-paid. Address GEORGE D. BURTON, 
New Ipswich, N. H. 


(‘ARD BUYERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 
yet! Toall whosend me 25cts., I willsend 100 cards 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite and Tinted 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Plaid; variety of colors. 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them will be ele- 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
Sill also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
yether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name, 
lease send two 3c stamps for mailing. Price list and 
Terms to Agents sent bigs each Pac 


GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


20 handsome Address 
A large, spicy paper and 


© CANT BE BEAT. Cards, no two alike, 
paper and 10 samples, for 3-c 


your name on them all, for 10 ets, and stump 
list of all styles with order, or 
Co., 12 12 Winter St., Boston, } 


- amp. G.B.ULtMan & 
YOUR 2 NAM sent for 15 ¢.; 50 Granite, 20c.; 30 Ac- 


naintance, lic. Otherstyles at like rates. Elegant Card 
ta ases 1 10 & i5e. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 














neatly printed on 50 Nice » Bristol C ards 





Tis Whisy ering Cord; or Lov. — 
——_. iggest thing yet Just 
out!! 11,000 sold first oe 

this instrument two perso’ n pri- 

vately converse with’ each sv osher 100 
feet apart. You i can stand in the gar- 
g cee and talk with your sweetheart (in 


B the softest whisper) from the upper 

= of! her ened ane the “old folks” can’t hear a 

gatherings they produce 

A 4—- hte Price, with ear-drum, speaking 

tube, and Mairections, all com ete, 15 cents a pait ; za pair, 
25 cts; 1 doz. a $1.25. Mailed post_paid. Ad 

EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., nn St., 

New York: P. 0, Box 4614. {Beware of imitations. 


~ FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 


The Bestand ONLY Cheap Steel Skates Made. 


Beware of worthless imitations, which are only common 
cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
_(Mention the Companion.) Florence, Mass. 
Amusing and Money Making. 
Book of full instructions for making and working batter- 


ies for gold, silver and nickel plating and_electrotyping, 
sent, post-paid, for 25e. T. RAY, Box 356, Ipswich, Mass, 





i either of the following: 


00 nicely assorted Decale omanie ; 
i Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 1 
oa 75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
5 6x8 Card Chromos R | 


4 Vv yptting Cards, neatly print ed. 


FO 
. Locke, 75 Madison St., Chieago, 111. ALL | 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted gennine twist barrels, and a_ good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Ponch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before ad 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & 80) 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 








l0c. & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 


A Cough, Ccel4 cr Sore Throat, requires im. 
mediate attention, nd should be checked. Ifa 





continue, irritation of the Lungs, a permanent Th 





At ar- 
fection, or an incurable Lung disease, is often the resy}t, 
“Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” having a direct in; 
ence on the parts, give immediate relief. For Brow hit 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat pj; 
TROCHEs are used always with good success. 


a,c —<— 











everywhere. 

ole agencies given.| 

One Agent made $52. - 
50 in two days, $32. in 

| = one day. TERY 
| For oee.S 
| part two green stamps on ae of Postal Card, or 
| Letter, and mail to PATENT AGENCY Wonrzs, 
LOWELL, MASS, © 





set CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZIN BE. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best Original Sto- 
ries of any of the lady’s books, the best Colored F —_ 
Plates, the best receipts, the best Steel Engravin: 
&ec. Every family ought to take it. Jt gives more for the 
money than any in the world. 


Mammoth Oolored Fashion Plates 


are ahead of all others. These plates are engra 
steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE. 











Every Lady Should Take It. 
Terms (always inladvance) $2 a year. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS TO CLUBS, 


With : itha copy of the premium pic- 
2 Copies for 8360 giure (27x 20) ** CoRNWALLIS’s 
3 ” *¢ 4804 SURRENDER,” @ Jive-dollar en- 
graving to the person getting up 
the club, 
4 Copies for o6 ee O4 With an extra copy of the Maga- 
5 zine for 1877, as a premium to 
the person getting up the club. 
With both an extra copy of the 
6 Copies for ree + 4 fear agazine for 1877 and the pre- 
q mium picture, @ jive-dollar en- 
9 * & 13 3 bolgraviny to the person getting 
up the club. 


ADDRESS, POST-PAID, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ tGF*Specimens sent gratis, if written for. 


tar Fira Premium eo of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-In - Inking. 
Save money! Do 
yore Printing, 220" 


3 for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 











sizes for large wo . Anybody can work them, 
have good pastime. for spare hours, and cas 
make money by taking in small jos 
have much fun andmake money 

BOY YS =:' = = ra eng 3 = ete., 
mps for catalogue. 

to Mfrs, KELSEY “ CO. Meriden, Conn 


~ FOREIGN STAMPS GIVEN AWAY. 


Remember we give them away on receipt of a 3- cent 
stamp. GILBER! D. KINGMAN, New Bedford, M . 











F. TRIFET, | 


99_COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest 330 dealer in 
REIGN AMPS 


Circulars, 3e. S Catalogues, 25c. 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28¢; 
300 varieties, $2 60. All somee genuine. 


c ars 1S Wve, aa vk Suestir 
« 
SCR ovs eke ORO NGL. 








Graefenberg Vegetable Pills | 
Act gently, removing nape causes without leaving 
the system a an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful “remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 


PECALCOMANIE. 





ie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Frui 
Wreaths, nanny Butterflies, Animals, & 
Embossed Pictu and small, 25 cents. 
Pil ELPS, BROS. & CO, ; 125 rborn St., Chicago, Dl 


}STYLISH VISITING CARDS, ae 
your name and a Valuable Book, for 25 cts.; 
Embossed Cards, 25 cts. Agent’s Sample Bick 
Complete, 50 cts. ents wanted. Basie 3 
for stamp. FRENCH & ROUNI 

Ho tag Mass. 


wy) HUNT'S REMEDY 
AIDN THE CREAT N F 
NEY mepICl 
itive remedy for Dropey and all hcg of 
idneys, Bladder and rin: 
Hunt’s Kemedy is purely wea le and 
press ly for the above diseases. It has 
bottle warranted. Send to W. 


E. Clarke, Prov x... -I., for illustrated pamphiet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


eo 


1% 








Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 differ ee mi 
20; 2 


ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike 
Transparent, 25¢ ; 25 Chromo, 25c. Uul- 
ARDS« fitin Sample Book,’ 0c. ‘Agents wanted. 
mples of latest styles for 3c stam), 
E. B. soul Tr WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass) 


VALUABLE GIFT. We will send every reade? 
of this paper a sample package of Transfer P ictures free 
Send 3c stamp for postage, They are highly colored, bea- 
tiful and easily transferred to ~~ object, so as to imitate 
exactly the most beautiful painting. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & CU., 162 William Street, New York. 


Tn. au kinds B BLANK CARDS 











Acquaintaice, 
0 al , Frat & wa Centennial ca 
100; 3.75 per 1) 


Scroll cardsSe. 100; 2.25 aii * Minionette ards Xe. 

per 100; mow ar 000, ‘ater cards (82scenes ) a 

per 100; 3.7! 1,000, Nobbycard Cases with Chromos 

We. 1. 23 per — ‘Gelating Canes 75perdoz. Catalogue 

_ Address, Jeb. D eHUFF, oburn, Mass. 
50 Mixed Cards, name in Goldor + Ink, 
25 cts.; 15 for 10 cts.; 50, no twoallt® 

— or Scroll, 25 cts.; 
cts. Commiasi: 





in 5tints of gilt, 35 cts. ; 05 Snowaes e, 
12 Fora, 1, 25 cts, Agents’ outfit 


ion 35 
0 STORE CARD on 35 Dar cont Box 319, etna” 
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